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WHAT IS “ENGLISH”? 
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If I remember correctly, Jefferson, when accused of a lack of 
originality in the Declaration of Independence, replied that he 
did not suppose his document to be intended as an expression of 
his private and personal emotions; and in the remarks which I am 
to make here, I do not wish to pretend to any originality of idea 
or definition. If I seem to some of you merely to repeat what is 
true, I shall thank you for your concurrence, only adding that, 
judging from the evidence of textbooks and classroom practice, 
not all are of your mind. And if to others my conclusions seem 
wrong, let these conclusions not be attributed to attempted origi- 
nality, but to an observation and experience which if partial have 
at least been real. 

My real subject is not so much “English”’ as how we should 
wish “‘English” to be taught; and what I have to say that con- 
cerns this subject could be said in a few paragraphs, for neither 
its theory nor its application is intricate. But I cannot begin the 
discussion until I know that you understand what I mean by 
“English.” The term, like those others of common currency, 
“radicalism,” “conservatism,” “liberalism,” has so frequently 
been substituted for thought as to become as slippery as a 
wet tire. You can rest any argument upon it and slide any- 
where. 
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When I say “English,” and mean simply and solely the teaching 
of English literature, I find perhaps the greatest agreement. The 
old, bad method, which Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, in the 
seventies, was the first to attack, of teaching textbooks about 
literature instead of the literature itself, has largely gone. Much 
of course remains which those who believe a good book a living 
organism, not a dead corpus, may properly object to. Nevertheless 
I hazard without much fear of contradiction the assertion, that 
the purpose of a good course in English literature is to make the 
mind of the student supple and dynamic. By a mind supple in 
literature I mean one that turns easily to meet and follow the 
thought of the writer; one that in some measure re-creates literary 
experience as it reads. By a dynamic mind I mean one that moves 
ahead by its own motion toward literary concepts and ideas; 
a mind that is capable at will or need of making, if not literature, 
at least a literary atmosphere. Only such minds as these have 
been enfranchised in literature. 

‘English’? means something with reasonable definiteness when 
literature is in question; but what ‘‘English” means in the field 
of composition is always puzzling. Is it a study of good books, 
which incidentally may serve as models for writing? Is it a 
potential production of literature? Is it merely adequate expres- 
sion of anything? Or is it a compulsory drill applied to the word 
and the sentence? No single answer satisfies. And indeed I 
think that we must go back to the old categories of stimulus and 
discipline before we can stabilize the question. The teaching of 
literature has been perhaps too readily divided into discipline and 
stimulus—since too much of either is likely to negate the other. 
But the distinction in composition is valuable. Hold fast to it 
until this argument clarifies. 

The power to compose, by which one does not mean elegant 
exercises in literary parquetry, nor imaginative creation, but 
merely the power to express ideas, has often been compared to a 
tool. If we must have a unit of comparison, a muscle, it seems to 
me, provides the better figure. A tool is a dead thing that does 
not change in itself. The power to write English functions like 
a muscle, which is stiffened by and trained for the task it is set. 
The stiffening of a muscle is like the discipline of writing, its dri- 
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in spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, and orderly develop- 
ment. The training of a muscle is like that flexible adaptation of 
the means of writing to its ends which comes only from the need 
to express, long felt and steadily encountered. And in composition, 
be it added, this need to express is a by-product of general educa- 
tion. Boys and girls may be taught the forms of writing; their 
composing muscle, so to speak, may be strengthened by discipline; 
but when it comes to the training of that muscle, then their total 
experience must contribute; they must contribute it; they must 
learn to write. 

If I am correct in this analysis, two elements of this term 
“English”? which we bandy so readily, carry serious implications 
with them. Discipline, whether of literature or composition, we 
need not stop to be concerned over, for discipline is easy to under- 
stand, though hard enough, heaven knows, to apply. But the 
supple and dynamic mind of which I have spoken, the mind that 
is not merely stocked with so much reading, that is not merely 
aware of so much literary information, but, rather, goes on creating 
for itself a literature of pleasant thinking—such a mind is a differ- 
ent matter. It is not to be formed by any process laid down in 
a prospectus. 

Nor is it any easier to provide in the teaching of English com- 
position that need of expression which makes the student seek the 
knowledge of how to write. Perhaps nine-tenths of the energy 
that has been spent in the teaching of English in the past has been 
expended without achieving either of these high and desirable 
results. 

I do not propose to discuss the cause for the failure of so much 
of our effort to do more than boost the unwilling, reduce the 
illiterate to relative literacy, and give a book or two to the bookless. 
I do not believe that it is necessary to discuss it. If we have 
learned anything in the past five years—and we must have learned 
something in spite of accumulating evidence to the contrary— 
it is that, whereas the human brain, under a strong compulsion, 
will fill to its full capacity with marvelous speed, to increase that 
capacity, to make the containing vessel elastic where it has been 
unyielding, to substitute rubber for ivory, and furthermore to 
give birth to intellectual desire in stolid matter-of-fact minds is so 
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difficult that nine-tenths of our nine-tenths of partial failure is 
well accounted for. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the very real difficulties that in America 
confront the teaching of aesthetics and of form, we have often 
been successful, and it is our successes, not our failures, that are 
significant. Bury the dead and propagate from the living is the 
rule here as elsewhere. And our success in teaching literary feeling 
and the power to express has been the more hopeful because, unless 
my observation has been faulty, the same principle has been 
triumphant in both of the main branches of English teaching. 
And that principle has been a very simple one. Success has been 
almost uniformly in measure with the degree of intimate, personal, 
individual contact between the teacher and the taught. 

For example, in teaching literature (itself elusive) to that 
elusive thing called mind, you may assemble your facts and your 
theories with the greatest care, and still at best have to guess at 
what kindles the spark, sets up the wireless wave that transfers 
the educational impulse from teacher to student. You can lecture 
upon the life of Shakespeare, or the mysticism of Francis Thompson, 
or the difference between tragedy and comedy, with complete 
competence, and a reasonable certainty that your points are 
transferred from your brain to the waiting notebooks. But how 
much urge toward self-education results is largely guess work. 

And likewise, in teaching composition you can plow the mind 
of youth, harrow it, plant it, and offer the best rules for care of the 
growing plant, and yet the merit of the crop has very little reference 
to the scope and thoroughness of your directions. Apparently 
there is no way of being sure of what, in any given instance, you 
ought to teach for the best effects. The automatic, teacherless 
textbook is still uninvented; not, it appears, because the teacher 
is much more certain than the book to hit the mark with his exposi- 
tions, but rather because he is more than type speaking, he is a 
personality, a mind. 

There is, indeed, no certainty as to the value of facts in education, 
little certainty as to the value of methods. One factor only may 
be sure in its effect in teaching and that is the teacher. That half- 
communicable thing, the literary spirit, he can seldom formulate; 
but he can possess it, and then it becomes communicable. That 
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creative spirit which stirs the student’s brain and makes him seek 
form for his thoughts and a body of words, the teacher can seldom 
put in a textbook or the words of a lecture, but he may possess 
its energy; and then he canimpart it. He can impart it somtimes 
by lecturing, but more generally only in felt individual contact 
with his students. Hence the importance of meetings, however 
brief, face to face, in talk, not recitation. Success in teaching 
hovers close to a conjuncture of personalities; is farthest from 
long-range education. ‘ English,” for the boy who has really 
been educated, is chiefly his contact with the literary temperament. 

The moral of all this of course is that for our teaching of any 
kind of English we must have full-bodied men and women whose 
rich experience and mature thought is, not compartmented, but 
rather easily flowing into their actions, their talk, their opinions, 
their teaching. This moral I do not need to draw, or at least, 
draw out. It is being drawn for us on every side by leaders of 
drives for endowment and educators generally. I pass over its 
importance and its difficulties to pause upon a further question. 
Suppose that you have the sine qua non—the real teacher—how 
should he be used in English in the light of what has been said 
before ? 

The question is really how—if I may be allowed the expression— 
to teach by the teacher. We all know that in English literature 
a good lecturer can often accomplish this wholesale with large 
groups of students. But except with the very rare best of class- 
room performances, where the teacher shares the essence of the 
actor’s art, and can suffuse his words with himself, I doubt whether 
there is any complete substitute for that living together of two 
minds in talk (even brief talk) which is so different from lecture 
hearing and so much more fruitful. I do not say that we must 
provide confessionals where every student must meet his instructor 
in any intimacy where none other intrudes. All that we seek may 
be gained in an informal meeting small enough in its numbers so 
that talk is possible, and each member feels himself present in 
personality as well as in mind. This is enough for results. And 
these results are all important. I believe that I can almost infal- 
libly distinguish the boys among my Freshmen who have known 
intimate contact with literary minds. What I cannot tell in 
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advance of knowledge is whether they have lived in a family of 
minds made supple by literary experience, or whether the elasticity 
of their brains and their perceptiveness came from contacts at 
school. But there proves invariably to be a personal association 
somewhere in their experience. They were not converted by a 
lecture alone, nor made regenerate merely by a series of recitations. 

In the teaching of composition this is even more true. Dis- 
cipline, it appears, like any other drill, can be administered to 
squads. But stimulus, the fostering and guiding of an idea, the 
strengthening of the impulse to express until the need makes the 
means something more than a rhetorical formula—this is more 
exigent. This calls for the personal in education. And where 
there is eager writing, virile writing, writing by students that is 
not mere copybook exercise, but an organ growing in power, I 
find, nine times out of ten, some man or woman in the background, 
who talked not of rhetoric so much as /o this Thomas Brown, not 
about the subject of English composition, but ¢o, directly to, this 
composer of English. 

In fact, the teaching of composition must be tutorial in charac- 
ter somewhere along the line, and so in a less measure must be the 
teaching of literature. The ways and means I am not here to 
discuss in detail. But I do wish to make several remarks upon the 
problem. The first has direct reference to what the colleges 
should expect of the schools. In composition we have to discipline 
too much in college and so can tutor too little. It is harder, I 
believe, to drill poor soldiers than good recruits. It is, in fact, 
almost impossible to discipline effectually in spelling, punctuation, 
and sentence structure in college. It is usually too late. The 
boys and girls are too old for it. They break sometimes, but do 
not bend toward a new and more accurate growth. Discipline in 
English composition, except in the more mature field of the logical 
development of ideas, belongs to the schools rather than to the 
colleges. It is their opportunity and, if they miss it, our burden. 
I do not for an instant mean that inspiration, the teaching of the 
teacher’s impulse to express with eagerness and accuracy and truth, 
is not their privilege also. But they have two fields where credit 
may be had for making a generation whose dumb impulses find 
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words; we, as a rule, only one, and little enough time allotted to 
that one. 

But, in a more general fashion, let me also say that the practical 
difficulties in the way of personal contact are not perhaps so great 
as we have estimated. Where there are two hundred students to 
be met so many hours a week and led by the ears through so many 
pages of textbook, the folly of doing our work by wholesale instead 
of by retail is not perhaps evident. It may seem that out of sheer 
necessity we have neglected the personal equation in the conduct 
of American teaching. It is possible, however, that we have been 
sacrificing to a false arithmetic and afraid of an impossibility which 
is after all not impossible but only difficult. Suppose it should be 
demonstrable that what the scholar learns for himself under 
guidance is worth from two to three times the facts and principles 
he is merely taught. Suppose that five minutes of talk, a con- 
ference with a group, not a class, a personal, informal word following 
the kind of question that comes in conversation but not in the 
classroom—suppose that any one of these does more to propel 
the sluggish mind onward to make its own momentum than an 
hour, or hours, of lecture and recitation, why then we may make 
a new reckoning of efficiency, a new disposition of time, and perhaps 
a new object for instruction. I would give to lectures and recita- 
tions what they are worth, to the personal conference what it is 
worth, and then refigure my schedule. 

If you, the teachers, are alive intellectually; if your passion 
for literature, or your zeal for criticism, functions wholesomely 
as a part of your life, drawing its strength from knowledge and 
experience, and enriching in return all your contacts with environ- 
ment, why then your best program for teaching is that which 
permits you best to give of yourselves. Your minds can touch 
where the textbook fails. You, in a sense, are literature and 
criticism, and you cannot give facts, cannot give even technique, 
unless you give yourselves also. Boys and girls trained in a school 
where these ideals were upheld in practice would be unmistakable. 
They would bear with them the seeds of education, not mere 
samples of its fruit. They would, I suspect, come nearer than the 
present generation to being really educated in ‘‘ English.”’ 


THE CONSPIRACY 


ROWENA KEITH KEYES 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


INTRODUCTION 


This play is devised especially to emphasize and correct the 
mistakes of New York City school children, but it admits of a few 
modifications which would adapt it to the use of almost any 
American community. When so used, the name New York 
Youth can be altered to Modern Youth. 

The only faults peculiar to New York that are here indicated 
are (1) the vocalization of the final nasal sound in such words as 
king, so that “King Arthur”’ is frequently made to sound like 
“Kink Arthur,” (2) the reducing of the diphthong oz and ur both 
to a sound resembling #y, similar to the second syllable in the 
French fauteutl. In parts of the country where these mistakes do 
not occur, the following alterations can be made: (1) The lines 
referring to the king as a “kink” can be omitted and the king’s 
failing health will be sufficiently indicated. (2) For the confusion 
between Oil and Earl, Coil and Curl, a common confusion of words 
can be substituted, Oil and Earl becoming respectively Come and 
Came, while Coil and Curl become Take and Bring. Changes 
which this would make necessary in certain lines are suggested in 
footnotes. 

The songs are of such simple form that they may readily be 
set to familiar or original airs as each school prefers. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

The King—Goop UsacE, dressed in conventional royal robe with train and 
crown. 

PRONUNCIATION— his daughter, a slender, delicate girl in flowing white gown. 

ENUNCIATION, garments shabby, sword at his side. 

Lords—Orm and Eart, metallic-colored costumes (silver paper, perhaps) 
resembling oil cans as much as armor. 

Cort and Curt in light-colored suits with spiral lines of black running around 
them. Spirals of paper hang about their ears beneath their caps. 
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Constable—SpEECH IMPROVEMENT, short trousers and smock, with cap, club, 
and badge of office. On his cap his name is printed. 

Words—Cork, Port, Bore, Law, IpEA, Drawinc, Gornc, Dornc, WHEN, 
GOVERNMENT, For, all in plain dark-colored suits with large sandwich- 
boards on which their names are printed in black or white. The lost 
letters must of course be detachable so that Cork, for instance, first 
appears as C O - K while Law reads LA WR. 

Courtiers— 

Ears, large paper ears extending his full length. 
TONGUE, a red tongue hanging down his front. 
TEETH, a drawing of teeth on his paste-board front. 
Lies, red lips painted on him. 

Ladies in waiting to the Princess—court dresses. 

New York YoutH—emperor and magician; he has the air of a sleepy boy 
but is dressed in royal robe and carries a wand. 

CARELESSNESS—a sort of Caliban to New York Youth. He is made to 
appear clumsy and misshapen, with disheveled hair and untidy dress. 


ACT I 


Scene—Kingdom of American Speech. A courtroom in the King’s palace. 
The King, Good Usage, who, having become a Kink, is bent double, is seated 
on his throne. His daughter, Pronunciation, half reclines on a couch before 
him, with ladies-in-waiting near. Lords, Oil and Earl;* Courtiers, Lips, 
Teeth, Tongue, Ears; Enunciation; Servant of Ears, Coil; Servant of Enun- 
ciation; Curl.3 

King: 

Alas, my subjects, need I say 

What grief afflicts this land today ? 
You know too well the gloomy truth: 
The Emperor-wizard, New York Youth,‘ 
Has cast a spell on all the land. 

You subject words in danger stand 
For very life. Some change in you 
Is wrought, so that too often two 
Cannot be told apart. Behold 

How Earl and Oil, my barons bold, 
Are quite confused; 


(The words step forward as they are mentioned.) 


* Or Come and Came; so hereafter. 3 Or Bring; so hereafter. 
2 Or Take; so hereafter. 4Or Modern Youth; so hereafter. 
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the servant Curl 
Resembles Coil as Oil does Earl." 
And I, your monarch, once your king, 
Am now become a sorry thing; 
Bowed down beneath my woes I sink 
Till I’ve become a wretched Kink!? 
And this with all our other woes 
To New York Youth the Country owes. 


(Enter words that have lost “r’’: Cork, Port, Bore.) 


Cork, Port, and Bore: 
Your Majesty, in haste we came 
A new affliction to proclaim! 
Our letter r has vanished quite— 
Mysterious—in a single night! 
| We who were Cork and Port and Bore 
Are Cawk, Pawt, Baw, and nothing more. 


(Enter Constable S peech-Improvement, with Law, Idea, | 


| nd Drawing. 
Constable: 


Your pardon, Sire! But here I’ve found 
Three thieves parading r’s around. 
Drawing, Idea, and Law were they 
But boldly do they now display 
These r’s and boast in name of Youth 
They’ll keep them for their own, forsooth! 
Some magic’s theirs—the wizard’s might. 
Thieves: 
Hold off! The r’s are ours by right! 
Drawing: 
Drawring am I! 
Law: 


Idea: 


And I am Lawr! 


Idear am I, I’ve said before! 


Or, and now we make 
Confusion over Bring and Take. 


2 These two lines can be omitted. 
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SONG 
Cork, Port, Bore: 
Oh give us back the r’s we lost 
The r’s we love so well! 
Why should you flourish at our cost 
And all our joys dispel ? 


Drawing, Idea, and Law join in chorus: 
Give back ours 
We'll the r that once 
Drawring, Idear, and Lawr, 


must we 
Cawk, Pawt, and Baw{m will 


While Youth is Emperor! 


}remain 


(Enter words that have lost vowels and g’s, etc.: Going, Doing, 
Government, For, When.) 

Going: 
Alas! 

Government: 
Ah me! 

Going and Doing: 
We want our g/ 


For: 
I’ve lost the o of letters three! 


Government: 
A syllable has gone complete. 
With other words I can’t compete 
Without my “ern.” 

When: 
I'll be a wen 
By loss of #! Find it again. 


(Song, by all of these newly entered words.) 


No thieves our letters stole away; 
By magic they departed. 

Oh, Kink, your power now display 
Or we are broken-hearted. 
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Win back the letters that were ours 
In happy days of yore. 
Cast off the wicked magic sway 
Of Youth, the Emperor. 
King: 
Oh for the power to set us free! 
The Emperor with wicked glee 
Is using all his wizard might 
H To complicate the sorry plight 
Of this our most unhappy nation. 
Behold my child, Pronunciation— 
| Once rosy as the morning sky 
The light of health within her eye— 
Now pale and fainting day by day 
We see her gently fade away. 
By virtue of my sovereign name 
To each and all I now proclaim 
That he who finds the strength and skill | 
To turn to good the Emperor’s will, 
And thus restore our happiness 
I will beyond all subjects bless. 
For be he high or be he low 
My daughter’s hand I will bestow 
On him as his deserved reward. 


All: We thank thee, oh our sovereign lord! 


(Exeunt all except Enunciation and Curl, who linger. Enunciation 
beckons to Curl as he is about to depart.) 


Enunciation: 

Long have I suffered sore neglect! 
The Kink once held me in respect, 
But now for many a weary year 
He scorns my humblest suit to hear. ] 
An outcast now I spend my days 
Nor longer dare my eyes to raise 
To her who holds my admiration, 
The princess fair, Pronunciation. 


| 

| 
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But here’s the favorable hour. 

T’ll win her hand by wisdom’s power. 
My wit and courage shall set free 
The nation and win her for me. 


Curl: 
What can you do? 


Enun.: 
I’ve long opined 
That we our enemy should find 
Not in the Emperor forsooth, 
That sleepy giant, New York Youth, 
But rather in some lesser fry 


Who steal his spells to use awry. 
Curl: 
And you suspect ? 


Enun.: 
Soft! Dare I say? 


Teeth, Tongue, Lips, Ears—I trow ’tis they! 
Curl: 

What! They! The proudest lords of all ? 

How can you prove it ? 


Enun.: 
You recall 


The club “Headquarters” where they meet ? 
Their servant, Coil, is most discreet 
And he alone hears their discourse. 
If you will help, their hand [ll force. 
At eight tonight they meet I know. 
Forestall them by an hour or so. 
Curl (grasping hand of Enunciation): 
I’m yours for any bold emprise. 
Enun.: 
Good! You will need no new disguise 
To play the part of Coil. The spell 
Has done its work surpassing well. 
You can’t be told apart I vow 
By those who wove the spell, by now! 
To Headquarters at once repair. 
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You'll find old Coil awaiting there 

His four superiors; gag and bind 

And place him in the room behind. 

Then take his station; listen well; 

And all you hear prepare to tell. 
Curl: 

do it! 


Enun.: 
Fare you well! Tonight 


Meet me and all their deeds recite. 
At midnight to the city gate 
I'll go and there your coming wait. 


ACT II 
Scene—The Club “ Headquarters.” 
(Coil is discovered alone, preparing the council table for Ears, Teeth, 
Tongue, and Lips, placing pens, books, etc., at hand.) 
Coil: 
Every pen and book in place! 
Never shall I meet disgrace 
As a servant, for I find 
Here’s a job that suits my mind. 
Plots and plotters are—he! he! 
Nothing less than nuts for me! 
Very good I find the fee 
That insures I’ll faithful be! 


Sonc oF Com 
When you want to rise to power 
And you do not want to toil, 
Why just try a little plotting 
And employ a useful Coil, 
For by twisting and by turning 
And by shifty little lies 
You can worm your way to greatness, 
And by spirals ever rise. 
(Accompanies last two lines by appropriate gestures.) 
* Omit the song when Take is used instead of Coil. 
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Never say a thing directly 
But by look and shrug imply, 
For the truth’s not diplomatic 
And there’s danger in a lie. 


But a wondrous lot of evil 
You can set upon its way 

By a coil of subterfuges— 
And I do it every day! 


(During the song Curl has cautiously entered and Coil now turning 
sees him.) 

Coil: 
What! my double! 

Curl (darting forward and applying the gag): 

Hush! no word! 

All your song’ I’ve overheard! 
Offer me no spiral? way. 
Straight I capture you! And pray 
Do not think to worm about 
Till you’re free. The rope is stout. 


(Carries him out and returns. Looks at the table.) 


All in readiness I see 

For a conference. I'll be 
Ready too and listen well 

For the news your masters tell. 
Hark! They come. 


(Opens the door, admitting Ears, Teeth, Tongue, and Lips. 
Bows low.) 
Ears: 
Ah! Faithful Coil (pronounce Cuyl). 


(Gives him a fee. Curl bows again.) 
Small reward for honest toil’ (pronounce tuyl). 


Talk for song if the song was omitted. 2 Or bribing. 


3 Or, Honest Take, 
Here’s a gift for kindness sake. 
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None I trust have entered here, 
Tried to pry or interfere. 


None, my lord. 


Tis well. And you, 
Followers and comrades true, 
Take your seats. We’ll hear tonight 
That which Lips and Tongue recite 
Of their latest escapade— 
New success by magic’s aid. 


Lips (rising and speaking glibly): 


My friends, it seems best that at first we recall 

The steps we have taken—beginning and all— 

How we banded together and solemnly swore 

We'd be ruled by Good Usage—that dotard—no more. 

For why should our modern American speech 

Be ruled by the standards Good Usage may teach ? 

Far fitter are we, Lips and Teeth, Tongue and Ears, 

To manage the kingdom. This plainly appears. 

We found, you recall, that to compass our end 

We must upon magical methods depend 

And we planned to obtain from the fool, New York 
Youth, 

That Emperor lazy, that wizard uncouth, 

His book of black magic, kept hidden secure. 

There was only one way to obtain it—to lure 

His servant, gross Carelessness, into our plot 

With a promise of wealth to be easily got. 

So he brought us the book and the secrets we stole 

That have shaken the kingdom and given control 

Of Usage the King, and of Pronunciation 

To us, who will soon be the lords of creation. 


Tongue: 


You wish now to know of our latest success. 
’Tis the theft of more sounds—g from Doing, no less; 
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And the ern out of Government, / out of When. 

No one knows where they’ve gone, for ’twas magic again 

That sent them to Carelessness safely to hide. 

Well may we rejoice. 
Ears: 

Here is reason for pride. 

Tongue: 

I move you we dally no longer, but go 

On a round of inspection, to see how there grow 

New signs of our might—for the Kink greater woes. 


(They rise.) 
All: 
Long life to ourselves, and slow death to our foes! 
(Exeunt all except Curl. He bows them out, receives a tip from 
Teeth, closes the door, and then sings.) 


SonG oF CURL 


Ho! Ho! Ye barons big and bold, 
Beware your situation. 
Enunciation shall be told 
Your sins against the nation. 
He’ll take his sword so wondrous stout 
And seek the wizard’s castle out, 
And Carelessness, the rebel lout, 
Shall know annihilation. 


ACT III 


Scene—Before the castle of New York Youth. The servant Carelessness 
is asleep in a hut before the castle gate. 


(Enter Enunciation.) 
Enun.: 
Can I but slay that sloven there 
I can recover from his lair 
The letters stolen. Then I'll call 
The wizard from his distant hall 
And win his pity for our land. 
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(Steals softly toward the hut.) 
Now may I have a steady hand! 


(He is about to slay Carelessness when the latter awakes and by a 
clumsy lurch evades the sword. Gives a roar of fear, and 
cries, running his words together.) 
Carelessness: 
Wha-z-matter now? You lemme lay! 


(Rises and with his club lunges at Enunciation, who escapes and 
again raises his sword.) 


Enun.: 
Traitor! Your life shall end today! 


(Strikes him. Carelessness falls dead. A voice is heard within the 
castle, the sleepy voice of New York Youth.) 


New York Youth: 
What noise disturbs my calm domain ? 


(A ppears at the gate.) 


What! Carelessness attacked and slain ? 
What murderer are you that dare 
Gaze on your victim lying there ? 


(Enunciation goes forward and kneels before the Emperor.) 


Enun.: 
I come from subjects tried and true 
Yet sore distressed, to bring to you 
The knowledge of their woes. The king, 
Good Usage, suffers everything. 
He has become a Kink.’ The fair 
Pronunciation’s dying there. 
And daily outrages are wrought. 
Some wily robbers have been caught 
Who stole the 7’s from Cork, Port, Bore. 
And these they will not now restore. 


1 Or, He languishes in pain. 
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Since they some magic strength possess, 
Our constable is powerless. 

More dreadful still—some words of late 
Have suffered yet a sadder fate, 

For their lost letters can’t be found 
Hunt as we will the country round. 
Hence have I come—with utmost care 
To search yon villain’s murky lair. 
Youth: 

What! Carelessness a thief! Not so! 
A faithful servant’s here laid low 

Who never stooped to cringing plot. 


Enun.: 


N.Y. 


Permit my search. Forbid it not. 


Youth (stepping aside to permit Enunciation to enter the hut): 


Well, search, but if your quest is vain 
Your fate is sealed. You shall be slain. 


(Enunciation enters the hut.) 


Enun.: 


Accepted, Sire! 
(Emerges carrying a string of letters.) 


My prize behold, 
Proof of the plot that I'll unfold 
Whereby your servant stole your skill, 
To work our kingdom mortal ill. 


Youth: 

Shame on my head if this be so. 

Back to your kingdom I must go, 

Blot out its sorrows, right its wrong 

And change your good King’s sighs to song. 
Let us set out at once from here 

And as we go you shall make clear 

The parties to the plot, and how 

They have deceived me e’en till now. 
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ACT IV 


Scene—Courtroom asin Act I. Enter King and attendants, the princess 
supported by ladies-in-waiting. Courtiers and all the words of earlier scenes 
are present except the thieves. 


King: 


Ears: 


The end is come. My time draws near. 
No longer am I monarch here. 

Unfit for rule or regal state, 

I am resolved to abdicate— 

To yield my scepter and my crown 

To one who’s worthy of renown, 

A subject, yet of lineage known 

To be still older than my own. 

Without a doubt through all my years 
This land has trusted faithful Ears 


(Ears steps forward.) 


And now ’tis he I designate 

To guide this most unhappy state, 
With hope that he may find the way 
To break the spell that ends my sway. 


(Ears bows low.) 


My sovereign, words cannot reveal 

The strong emotion that I feel. 
(Weeps with great show.) 

This high commission as I take 

Most solemn promises I make 

To give to all protection sure 

And seek for our disease a cure. 


(Kneels before the king.) 


King (raising his scepter over him): 


By virtue of my sovereign sway 
My‘ every power I yield this day 
To one whose service in the past 
Betokens strength and wisdom vast. 
Now as I speak I give him— 
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(Enter Emperor N.Y. Youth, with Enunciation.) 
N.Y. Youth: 
Stay! 
Your over-lord behold! Away 
With this imposter, villain Ears, 
Who has misused his strength for years. 
I, New York Youth, do now declare 
That he and his companions there 
(Pointing to Teeth, Tongue, Lips.) 
Have won through Carelessness, my slave, 
A knowledge of my arts. The knave 
Smuggled to them my magic book 
And they contrived by hook or crook 
To use the spells to bring to naught 
All that Good Usage here had wrought. 


(Teeth, Tongue, Ears, and Lips fall down before him in abject attitude.) 


N.Y. Youth (ignoring them as he turns to the King and touches 
him with his wand): 
Hereby we heal you. 
(King rises to full height.) 
See him stand 
Restored to strength. And now the land 
Must be reduced to order. You, 
Brave constable, bring in the crew 
Who stole the r’s from Cork, Port, Bore. 


(Constable disappears.) 
Their pilferings I'll soon restore. 
Meanwhile let Government appear, 
Doing and Going now draw near, 
And For and When. 


(He takes the letters that Enunciation has been carrying and fastens 
them in place on the words as they come up.) 
I now replace 
The letters lost—to my disgrace. 
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(Constable returns with the thieves, Drawing, Idea, and Law, who 
wear their stolen letters. The Emperor waves his wand, removes 
the letters, and places them on Cork, Port, and Bore.) 


Sonc oF Worps 
Wuo HAvE RECEIVED THEIR LETTERS 


How gladly we the letters see 
For which we sorely yearned. 
To New York Youth all praises be 
By whom they are returned. 


(Thieves join in the chorus.) 


must you 
Oh sorely now repent 
we do 
The wrongs by Ears permitted, 
And promise never to repeat 
| The sins that were committed. 
N.Y. Youth: | 
My pardon do I now extend 
To Ears, Teeth, Lips, Tongue. If they mend 
Their ways, hereafter they are free 
So long as they shall faithful be. 
And now perchance you long to know 
How I have learned of all your woe. 


(Leads Enunciation toward the King.) 


Behold the hero who restored 

Your joy, for by his doughty sword 
He put an end to Carelessness. 
Now may we all his wisdom bless. 


(Turns to Pronunciation and waves his wand.) 

Fair maid, in perfect strength arise. 
Lift up those lovely veiléd eyes. 

(Pronun. rises and stretches out her arms as if awakening.) 


Cast off the spell that held you fast 
And claim your happiness at last. 


| 
| 
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Enunciation long ago 

You loved; or he believes ’tis so. 
Pronun. (shyly): 

He seemed, your Majesty, a youth 

Of courage, wisdom, strength, and truth. 
Enun. (kneeling before her): 

Now Princess, oh most fair, most sweet, 

Behold your suitor at your feet. 

All that I’ve done was done for you. 


(Princess bows and kisses his forehead. Enun. rises.) 


King (taking hands of Pronun. and Enun.): 
Gladiy my promise I renew. 
Pronunciation now shall be 
Bride ofjthis youth who sets us free! 


FINAL CHORUS WITH TABLEAU 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Good Usage reigns today! 
Upheld in truth by New York Youth, 
He speaks and we obey! 
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HERBERT WINSLOW SMITH 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Not often is a textbook so vivid and inviting that a teacher will 
fear ill effects from any part of it which he feels unsuited to the 
needs of his students. Boys and girls are usually only too glad to 
escape passages not definitely assigned; and even if they glance 
over other parts of the book, they are not likely to be seriously 
affected. But The Writing of English, by Manly and Rickert, is 
in many ways exceptional. In fact, the book seems so likely to 
teach itself that in offering it to immature students, in secondary 
schools, for instance, teachers should take measures to prevent 
possible unsatisfactory results of its treatment of the paragraph. 
For not only is the method by which the authors approach the 
writing of paragraphs unusual, but their whole conception of para- 
graph structure is ‘unorthodox.’ And this innovation, unlike 
most that they have made, does not seem its own warrant. 

Since the publication of Barrett Wendell’s English Composition" 
in 1891, teachers of composition have regarded the structure of 
the paragraph as a matter for prevision. Instead of composing 
sentences as the sentences come, the writer plans first a logical 
structure of thought. With this conception the treatment of 
Manly and Rickert is not in accord. Their suggestions for the 
internal organization of the paragraph are on the contrary as 
follows: 

When you have outlined your paper, you find that each head suggests 


material for a paragraph or group of paragraphs. How shall you proceed to 
fill in the outline—to organize your sentences under each division of the 
thought ? 

Here, as in the case of the sentence, the fundamental idea is movement. 
The thought must progress from the first sentence to the last; the reader must 
feel that he is going forward, not round and round inacircle. It is not enough 


“In that case [sentences] we apply our knowledge in revision; in this case 
[paragraphs] we apply it in prevision” (English Composition, p. 126). 
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“ merely to tie together a group of sentences all relating to the same topic; they 
must be placed so that each marks a definite advance toward a goal that you 
have in mind when you begin the paragraph. 

If you wish your reader to share your knowledge of that goal, you may 
state it in a sentence—technically known as the topic sentence'—at the begin- 
ning of the paragraph. .... But whether you state it or not, it should 
always lie before you in your outline; and continual reference to it will keep 
you to the point. 

The development of the paragraph is to a considerable extent determined 
by the subject itself. You will inevitably think in one of three ways about 
any subject which you are going to discuss. 

1. If it is concrete—a person, thing, place, event, etc.—you will naturally 
think about its parts and qualities; you will develop it by details. 

2. If it is abstract—a class, a truth, a law—you will look for illustrations 
of it in the concrete; you may develop it by examples. 

3. Instead of developing the topic by details and examples, you may 
simply repeat the same idea in different ways; that is, you may develop it by 
repetition. 

In one of these ways you must think; but they determine only the con- 
tent of your paragraph, not the order in which the sentences shall stand. 
. . . . Now remembering that the fundamental idea of the paragraph is 
movement, progress, you will see that this progress can be maintained by 
two general methods: 

1. You may arrange your details, examples, or repetitions in the order 
of climax. .... 

2. You may, instead of moving straight forward to a climax as your goal, 
zigzag by the use of comparison, which shows analogy between the thought 
of the paragraph and another thought introduced into the paragraph for the 
sake of this effect; or between the details and examples which are already 
component parts of the paragraph. ... . 

The most effective paragraphing is that in which both these methods are 
used with the greatest freedom, either singly or in combination. 


Clearly the process of composition foreshadowed and recom- 
mended above is this: Having formed a brief topic outline, take 
one of its subheads as the goal of your paragraph. If you wish, 
frame a topic sentence—it makes for clearness. With this sentence 
as the first of your paragraph, or merely before you, let your 
thoughts progress. They will inevitably suggest either (1) parts 

* Note that they make the topic sentence the goal instead ‘of the point of depart- 
ure—subject about which a predicate is to follow. This predicate is the goal. Fora 


full discussion of this point, consult Arlo Bates, Talks on Writing English, Second 
Series, pp. 103-26. 
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and qualities—details, (2) illustrations in the concrete—examples, 
or (3) different forms of the same idea—repetition. The ideas 
that so occur should be arranged according to climax or according 
to a zigzagging comparison with material introduced for the sake 
of analogy or contrast. 

Certainly this is not prevision in the usual sense of formulating 
the idea one wishes to explain, indicating in an outline the exact 
contribution of each item to be introduced into the paragraph, and 
arranging according to the familiar sequences—known to unknown, 
simple to elaborate, near to remote, cause to effect, antecedent to 
consequent. Notice also that of the seven kinds of subjects in- 
stanced, five under (1) and one of those under (2) cannot possibly 
provide topic sentences. A sentence cannot be person, thing, 
place, event, or class. Nor can you by thinking about parts and 
qualities develop a proposition such as “‘ Macbeth stabbed Duncan,” 
though the proposition is concrete enough. 

To be sure, it is no unforgivable sacrilege to blaspheme against 
the gospel according to Wendell. But let a class of secondary- 
school pupils only normally scatterbrained try to learn paragraph 
structure by the method of Manly and Rickert, and you can hope 
for no better results than the following extract from a student 
theme. Note how it follows faithfully the directions they give: 
the general subject is ‘“Outdoor Sports,” classified into baseball, 
tennis, football, etc.; the topic sentence of this particular para- 
graph is stated at once, and the details follow in order of their 
natural occurrence to a writer using the system suggested; notice 
that recollection of the initial sentence helps pull back into line 
the sentence before the last. 

I am especially fond of tennis because there is so much exercise connected 
with it. On a frosty winter afternoon, sunshiny and windless, nothing is so 
refreshing and warming as a game of tennis. Not only under this favorable 
condition, but at any time of the day or year, I find tennis just the sport I 
would most enjoy. My ambition is to be able to serve and receive swiftly. 
I think a most tantalizing occurrence is to find yourself in this position: to 
be near the net with your opponent near the back and to drop a ball just over 
the net, out of your opponent’s reach, and find it to have landed out. I think 
it is very interesting to watch two good players indulge in a set of singles. 
Each is ready for any trick the other might play on him, and at the same time 
tries to catch his opponent unawares. 


| 
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The authors must accept such a paragraph as meeting their require- 
ments. For, devoid of unity as this paragraph appears to the 
orderly adult mind, it seems to secondary-school students a faith- 
ful execution of the directions the book offers. 

A formal sentence outline reveals the absence of logical struc- 
ture: 


I like to play tennis, 
for 
I. There is much exercise in it, 
for instance, 
A. On a winter afternoon it is warming, 4 
an 
B. At any other time it is enjoyable; 


II. It is my ambition to serve and receive swiftly, 
for 
A. It is tantalizing to drop a ball over the net out of your opponent’s 
reach and have it land out; 


III. It is interesting to watch two good oun” 

A. Each is on the alert for any trick of the - 

B. Each is trying to catch his opponent iene. 
Most secondary-school students can see at once the inconsistency 
of “I like to play tennis, for it is my ambition to serve and receive 
swiftly.” But without some such artificial means of bringing out 
in visible form the underlying error, students are likely to attribute 
the weakness of the paragraph to detailed ineptitudes of phrasing. 
They miss completely the graver fault, that the paragraph focuses 
on no one proposition; that even when it returns, in sentence 6, to 
“T enjoy tennis,” “‘tennis’’ now means observing, not playing, the 
game. Into the writing of such paragraphs this new treatment of 
paragraph structure is likely to carry immature students. 

The trouble is that The Writing of English presupposes as 
already established a literary power of correlating ideas which is 
by no means instinctive, but must be developed by the teacher of 
composition. The student inevitably does not think in one of the 
three ways (details, examples, repetition) about any subject he is 
going to discuss. Instead, he follows the law of association of 
ideas—what James calls the law of neural habit. If you would 
see this law operate im puris naturalibus, recall Dame Quickly or 
Miss Bates—whom James quotes, by the way, to illustrate the 
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way in which the undisciplined mind normally thinks. In his 
words, ‘‘ Hear how she redintegrates!”’ 

“But where could you hear it ?” cried Miss Bates. ‘Where could you 
possibly hear it, Mr. Knightley? For it is not five minutes since I received 
Mrs. Cole’s note—no, it cannot be more than five—or at least ten—for I had 
got my bonnet and spencer on, just ready to come out—I was only gone down 
to speak to Patty again about the pork—Jane was standing in that passage— 
were you not, Jane ?—for my mother was afraid we had not any salting-pan 
large enough. So I said I would go down and see, and Jane said: “Shall I 
go down instead ? for I think you have a little cold, and Patty has been wash- 
ing in the kitchen.” “Oh, my dear,” said I—well, and just then came the 
note. A Miss Hawkins—that’s all I know—a Miss Hawkins, of Bath. But, 
Mr. Knightley, how could you possibly have heard it ? for the very moment 
Mr. Cole told Mrs. Cole of it, she sat down and wrote me. A Miss Haw- 


Education consists largely in liberating thought from such com- 
plete subservience to the accident of two experiences having 
occurred together: it endeavors to substitute for the law of total 
recall a selection of more useful and purposeful associations. 
The old-fashioned formal sentence outline, because it checks 
random associations and develops in the maturing mind a con- 
ception of relevancy, is too valuable to discard. Manly and Rickert 
are not only “unorthodox” in discarding it; they are unorthodox 
without being progressive, and without substituting any other 
adequate check against vague, purposeless thinking. But the 
fact that the new method of structure recommended by them seems 
less formal, and involves no mechanism except framing a topic 
sentence, and advises the student to let his mind react on this 
sentence as it will—assuming that it cannot go wrong—and merely 
to arrange what occurs to him in order of climax or of comparison, 
makes it a method perilously alluring to student and teacher. 
Unfortunately, a sense of relevancy can be developed only by pains- 
taking discipline. For the mind which has not been disciplined 
there is no such thing as the painless extraction of ideas. 

We older people can hardly realize the experience of our little 
Miss Bates, age fifteen, trying for the first time consciously to 
write with unity, coherence, and emphasis. Under the old formal- 
outline-before-writing method she was at the outset furnished with 
a frame so rigid that not even she could fit into it material irrelevant 
to the topic sentence. Using The Writing of English, she is hardly 
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likely to produce a composition more closely knit than the prose 
of young Mr. Brown, in Cardinal Newman’s “Elementary Studies.” 
In fact, this prose, which Newman produces to illustrate ridiculous 
boyish writing, answers the requirements of The Writing of English, 
and might well have been written by a student far less scatter- 
brained than Miss Bates, relying on that textbook. Suppose 
even Mr. Brown, for instance, a person of wider reading and 
greater maturity than Miss Bates, desiring to improve his style, 
were to compare his composition with Manly and Rickert’s direc- 
tions for writing. His composition reads as follows: 


(1) Of all the uncertain and capricious powers which rule our earthly 
destiny, fortune is the chief. (2) Who has not heard of the poor being raised 
up, and the rich being laid low? (3) Alexander the Great said he envied 
Diogenes in his tub, because Diogenes could have nothing less. (4) We need 
not go far for an instance of fortune. (5) Who was so great as Nicholas, the 
Czar of all the Russians, a year ago, and now he is “fallen, fallen from his 
high estate, without a friend to grace his obsequies.” (6) The Turks are the - 
finest specimen of the human race, yet they, too, have experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. (7) Horace says that we should wrap ourselves in our 
virtue, when fortune changes. (8) Napoleon, too, shows us how little we 
can rely on fortune; but his faults, great as they were, are being redeemed 
by his nephew, Louis Napoleon, who has shown himself very different from 
what we expected, though he has never explained how. he came to swear to 
the Constitution, and then mounted the imperial throne. 

(9) From all this it appears, that we should rely on fortune only while it 
remains—recollecting the words of the thesis, “Fortes fortuna adjuvat”; and 
that, above all, we should ever cultivate those virtues which will never fail us, 
and which are a sure basis of respectability, and will profit us here and here- 
after. 


Again a formal sentence outline would make clear the faulty struc- 
ture: 


Fortune favors the bold, 
that is, 
I. Fortune raises or lays low, 
for instance, 
A. Alexander envied Diogenes, 
1. Diogenes could have — less; 

or 

B. Nicholas of Russia has fallen; 


C. The Turks are pertinent examples, 
for 


1. Although they are the finest specimen of the race, 
2. Yet they have experienced ill fortune; 


1 Idea of a University, p. 355. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1917. 
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II. We should wrap ourselves in our virtue when fortune changes; 
III. Napoleon shows how little we can rely on fortune; but 
IV. His faults have been atoned for by his nephew, 
in that 
A. He has shown himself different from what we expected, although 
B. He has not explained how he got rid of the Constitution, 


V. We should rely on fortune only while it remains; 
VI. We should cultivate virtues which will never su 
A. They are a sure basis of respectability, ws 
B. They will profit us here and hereafter. a 


No student could read through even the main heads as expla- 
nation or proof of “Fortune favors the bold” without realizing 
their absurdity; certainly no class before which they were placed 
in this form could fail to enlighten a comrade who had written 
such nonsense. 

Consider, however, what happens in the mind of Mr. Brown, 
told by his father that his composition is badly organized, 
and endeavoring to gauge his errors by this new technique 
of organization. Glancing through The Writing of English, he 
finds “organization” occurring in the Table of Contents only in 
connection with sentence and with paragraph. Organization of 
the whole composition, he rightly infers, is treated under ‘‘External 
Organization of the Paragraph.” He reads: 


“Tn a short piece of writing—for example, less than two thousand words— 
each paragraph would usually contain all that is said about one main section 
or phrase [phase ?] of the subject . . . . it is a good rule to have usually at 
least one paragraph indentation on each page of manuscript.’”’ My external 
organization must be all right—he thinks—first paragraph, explanation; sec- 
ond paragraph, practical application. Well, how about internal organization ? 

“The development of the paragraph: .... You will inevitably think 
in one of three ways about any subject”—then, if I can’t go wrong, why 
worry ?—‘‘In one of these ways you must think; but they determine only the 
content of your paragraph, not the order in which the sentences should stand.” 
—Maybe that’s what ails the organization, if I can’t go wrong in the content. 
Let’s see how they should be arranged.—‘‘ You may arrange your details, 
examples, or repetition in the order of climax. .... The deepening impres- 
sion may be due to greater interest, importance, or complexity of idea, or to 
more striking or beautiful expression of the same idea... . . Youmay.... 
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zigzag by the use of comparison, which shows analogy or contrast between 
the thought of your paragraph and another introduced for the sake of this 
ae The most effective paragraphing is that in which both these 
methods are used with the greatest freedom, either singly or in combination. 

. let us analyze a number of paragraphs.”—Sounds easy; let’s see 
how they work it.—‘‘The next paragraph is developed chiefly by examples, 
with some repetition and detail.’””—That sounds like my composition— 

“Tt was always the little islands that I loved best, and if they were not 
only small but very remote, like St. Hilda, Kerguelen, or Juan Fernandez, so 
that a mariner shipwrecked on their shores might have a reasonable chance of 
being unrescued for years, I rejoiced like the man who has discovered a treasure 
hidden in a field. 2. Australia interested me not in the least—it was too big. 
3- No castaway of twelve years could be expected to manage such a place. 
4. The Channel Islands were too near. 5. They suggested the odious possi- 
bility of being rescued by a steamer. 6. But the Isles of Aru, Tinian, and 
Tidore, the Dampier Group, the Solomons, the Celebes—these were the places 
where a castaway of merit might make his mark.” 

“The development is as follows: 1, topic, with examples; 2, examples; 
3, detail, cause; 4, example; 5, detail, cause; 6, repetition of the topic, with 
more examples. The order is climactic in its suggestiveness, as you will see 
if you compare the lists of islands in 1 and 6.” 

Try the same sort of thing with mine: I let the reader know our _— in 
the title, ‘Fortes Fortuna Adjuvat.” I repeat the topic in the last sentence 
to remind him that we’ve reached the goal. Substance must be all right if I 
inevitably have to think in one of the three right ways about my subject. 
Besides, it’s mostly examples, with a few details, and a comparison or two. 
Let’s try it sentence by sentence, as the book does: 1, topic, with comparison 
—of course, it isn’t just the statement I make in the title; but then, neither 
is These were the places where a castaway of merit might make his mark just the 
same as Jt was always the little islands I loved best.—I think they are near 
enough alike; 2, contrasting examples of fortune; 3, example of 2; 4, 5, 6, 
examples; 7, personal application of 6; 8, example, with contrasting detail; 
9, topic repeated, with reasons. Material is arranged in order of increasing 
interest, from general and remote to modern and personal. Maybe that’s not 
much of a climax, but I don’t see that Aru, Tinian, and that lot are so much 
more suggestive than St. Hilda, Kerguelen, and Juan Fernandez, even if the 
book says I ought. J don’t think mine is any worse in organization than this 
model! 


Faulty and unfair as this comparison is, neither Mr. Brown nor 
Miss Bates is likely to deal more effectively with the instruction 
offered. Contrast this result with the help offered by the old 
method. Tie students down to a topic sentence in the old- 
fashioned sense of a simple proposition that every statement to 
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appear in the theme must directly or indirectly either expiain or 
prove. Require them to indicate by the appropriate conjunctive 
expression the exact relation of main head to subhead. Require 
them to correlate all this material before they even consider the 
question of presentation to another mind except so far as this con- 
sideration determines the nature of the concrete illustrations or 
evidence chosen. In that way, and in that way only, have most 
of us found that the vagrant mind of adolescence can be held to 
the task at hand. Not even Miss Bates and Mr. Brown write 
without a qualm, 


Fortune favors the bold; 
that is, 
I. Fortune raises or lays low, 
and 


II. We should wrap ourselves in our virtue when fortune changes, . 

III. Napoleon shows us how little we can rely on fortune, etc. a 
If simple sentences be required, if a keen sense of the actual force 
of conjunctive expressions be cultivated, and if logical slips are 
relentlessly pointed out, straight thinking becomes habitually 
precedent to writing. As a device for teaching the discursive to 
write with unity the formal outline should not be replaced with the 
fatally welcome assurance that ‘“‘in one of these ways you must 
think.” 

It may appear unduly pessimistic to insist on the natural dis- 
cursiveness of the immature mind, and unduly pedantic to insist 
on stating a proposition as opposed to the noun topic; but the 
burden of proof lies with the innovators. Recall what Mr. Black 
has to say concerning the style of boys, a propos of this same 
theme of Mr. Brown’s. The passage should be taken to heart by 
all teachers of composition. He says: 

Now look here, the subject is “Fortes fortuna adjuvat”; now this is a 
proposition; it states a certain general principle, and this is just what an 
ordinary boy would miss, and Robert does miss it. He goes off on the word 
“fortuna.” ‘‘Fortuna” was not his subject; the thesis was intended to 
guide him, for his own good; he refuses to be put in leading strings; he breaks 
loose, and runs off in his own fashion on the broad field and in wild chase of 
“fortune,” instead of closing with a subject, which as being definite, would 
have supported him. 
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It would have been very cruel to have told a boy to write on “fortune;” 
it would have been like asking him his opinion of “things in general.” For- 
tune is “good,” “bad,” “capricious,” “unexpected,” ten thousand things all 
at once . . . . and one of them as much as the other. Ten thousand things 
may be said of it; give me one of them, and I will write upon it; I cannot 
write on more than one; Robert prefers to write upon all. 

“Fortune favours the bold’’; here is a very definite subject: take hold of 
it, and it will steady you and lead you on: you will know in what direction 
to look. Not one boy in a hundred does avail himself of this assistance; 
. . . . all boys are more or less inaccurate, because they are boys; boyishness 
of mind means inaccuracy. Boys cannot deliver a message, or execute an 
order, or relate an occurrence, without a blunder. They do not rouse up their 
attention and reflect: they do not like the trouble of it; they cannot look at 
anything steadily; and, when they attempt to write, off they go in a rigmarole 
of words, which does them no good, and never would, though they scribbled 
themes till they wrote their fingers off. 

The thesis is “‘ Fortune favors the brave”; Robert has gone off with the 
nominative without waiting for verb and accusative..... He does not 
merely ramble from the subject, but he starts from a false point. Nothing 
could go right afier this beginning, for having never gone off his subject, he 
could never come back to it. However, at least he might have kept to some 
subject or other; he might have shown some exactness or consecutiveness in 
detail; but just the contrary—observe. He begins by calling fortune a 
“power;” let that pass. Next, it is one of the powers “which rule our earthly 
destiny,” that is, fortune rules destiny. Why, where there is fortune, there is 
no destiny; where there is destiny, there is no fortune. Next, after stating 
generally that fortune raises or depresses, he proceeds to exemplify: there’s 
Alexander, for instance, and Diogenes—instances, that is, of what fortune did 
not do, for they died, as they lived, in their respective states of life. Then 
comes the Emperor Nicholas hic et nunc; with the Turks on the other hand, 
place and time and case not stated. Then examples are dropped, and we are 
turned over to poetry, and what we ought to do, according to Horace, when 
fortune changes. Next, we are brought back to our examples, in order to 
commence a series of rambles, beginning with Napoleon the First. Apropos 
of Napoleon the First comes in Napoleon the Third; this leads us to observe 
that the latter has acted “‘very differently from what we expected;” and this 
again to the further remark, that no explanation has yet been given of his 
getting rid of the Constitution. He then ends by boldly quoting his thesis, in 
proof that we may rely on fortune, when we cannot help it; and by giving us 
advice, sound, but unexpected, to cultivate virtue. Now, I know how this 
theme was written, . . . . first one sentence, and then your boy sat thinking, 
and devouring the end of his pen; presently down went the second and so on. 
The rule is, first think, and then write: don’t write when you have nothing 
to say; or, if you do, you will make a mess of it. 
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Thus writes John Henry, Cardinal Newman, disguising himself 
in the person of Mr. Black. And in his opinion of the way in which 
undisciplined minds normally compose, most teachers of composi- 
tion in secondary schools will naturally concur. 

The study of mathematics teaches the child to reason logically 
concerning numerical and spatial relations; physics makes him 
apply similar methods to physical phenomena; history teaches 
him to connect cause and effect in the past experience of nations. 
But the central position of English in the secondary curriculum is 
due to its established value in making the child extend to the whole 
field of his experience the principles of orderly thinking. Teachers 
of all subjects feel that the subject-matter of their own courses is 
more readily grasped and more clearly correlated by students 
trained by their work in English composition to perceive relevance 
and to disregard the incidental or the trivial. As well expect a 
schoolboy untrained in mathematics to demonstrate the Pythag- 
orean theorem intuitively, they think, as to expect him to compose 
finely without training in composition. Unless we teachers of 
English try our utmost, however, to convert fumble-witted boys 
and girls into rational men and women, we betray this trust. 
Artificial our present device is; but by its use students must test 
for themselves the relevance of each idea they express. Driven 
home by regular class practice, the device is nearly fool-proof. 
After a little practice, most students do catch the idea of relevancy, 
and can then dispense with the artificial aid. So no matter how 
ponderous our present method, and no matter how easy and 
attractive the new, the method of The Writing of English tends to 
substitute, instead of organized unity, a vague and specious 
fluency. 


PROJECTS IN LITERATURE 


MARIETTA HYDE 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


As a preface to a concrete treatment of the project method in 
the study of literature, I can bring forward no more appropriate 
generalization than the oft-repeated one that literature is an 
interpretation of life. There is nothing of more significance for 
the success of the method. We grant this truth, and it follows 
that your project and my project, every day of our lives, is to 
make the literature that we teach a living thing. If the purpose 
of all education is what we claim, a preparation for right living, 
we must admit that we have in the field of literature the easiest 
and most appropriate material to present. The books that the 
pupils read are their short-cuts to an experience in worthy living. 

But this necessitates not only that the books live before their 
eyes, be not merely a picturesque panorama of somebody else’s 
life in some other day and generation, but also that a vital con- 
nection must be established between then and now. The term 
literature demands that a work be based on permanent truths, 
the ideals and emotions of the human heart, and not on the chan- 
ging aspects of material life at a given time. The pupil must then 
be made to see that this piece of literature is his textbook in the 
study of life as it is now, and that the laws that really govern 
Macbeth’s life, for instance, are the same as those that govern 
William Smith’s. His project is to find where that other printed 
life touches his, how human motives, laws, and relations repeat 
themselves from generation to generation. Literature is his 
short-cut to experience—he lives and learns by proxy. 

A project as I am using the term, is a purposeful unit of work, 
carried on in social surroundings. Confusion arises from the fact 


*See W. H. Kilpatrick, The Project Method, published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 25 cents. 
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that so many seem to think the project method always demands 
something concrete, objective, tangible, as its result. That could 
hardly be, of course. Our result in literature, however, may be 
something much finer, a new set of thoughts and feelings, a new 
focus on what seemed an ugly world. 

There are two types of projects developed in the study of the 
classics: (1) enjoyment of an experience and (2) the solution of an 
intellectual difficulty, or what is often called the problem project. 
I should like to take these up first as they apply to daily class work, 
and then as we may use them where they cover a long period of 
time or run through a whole book. 

The serious trouble with assignments in literature, especially 
among young and inexperienced teachers, of whom we have many, 
and lazy teachers, of whom we have a few, is the so-many-pages 
or so-many-chapters method, without any real objective. A 
lesson has to have an excuse for its existence. ‘“‘Take so many 
pages for tomorrow,” isn’t going to give a child an interest in 
tomorrow’s assignment. Were we dumbly satisfied to eat one 
slice of bread or one spoonful of sugar a meal during the war? 
Was it ours not to reason why? Studying a lesson because we 
teachers say so is not a democratic enough procedure for the new 
generation. If one has a reason for the so-many pages, one must 
share it with the pupils. 

At the risk of seeming to be all introduction and no body, all 
theory and no practice, I must add one thing more before I turn 
to the concrete side. As a matter of fact if the theory of this is 
injected into the veins, the practice is childishly simple. There 
can be no success in project work unless it is unfailingly accom- 
panied by socialized classroom procedure. I do not mean by this 
a formal chairman-secretary organization, with the teacher’s 
finger forever on his own lips. That has its merits at times, but 
not in a class studying literature. I mean a socialized spirit, an 
honest desire of the pupils to talk. A teacher of literature should 
forever drop the ‘‘I—and you” spirit in teaching and leave only 
the “we.’’ She should run the class as she would a meeting in 
her own home; drawing out the weak, complimenting the timid, 
and firmly suppressing the overzealous. 
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Suppose we take now as a concrete example for detailed explana- 
tion Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream, usually given in 
the Freshman year in high schools. This is really suited to one 
type of project, the enjoyment of an experience. Its refreshing 
indifference to literary law and order prevents our using it for 
the study of technique, even if we so desired. One should begin 
with the frank announcement to the pupils that we sometimes 
read books in school for enjoyment, just for fun. They often 
look doubtful, poor children! They will probably enjoy this, 
one may continue, because the spirit of mischief is one of the 
characters. Have they ever read of a boy who embodied the 
spirit of mischief? Tom Sawyer, of course! Add to this the fact 
that the play deals with the absurd side of being in love—have 
they ever had any brothers or sisters very much in love? Do 
they like the greenwoods and the stories of the little people in it ? 
Well, then their project is to go ahead and have a good time with 
the play. 

With some such questions and suggestions as the following, 
_ one may throw into their hands most of the actual carrying out of 
the project: Would they like to act out this play, read most of it 
aloud? Which boys read well in grammar school? Which ones 
acted in plays there? Which pupils are best suited to the various 
types? What kind of scenery should we daily paint with the 
mind’s eye if we want to appreciate the play? It would be pleasant 
to have a couple of boys each day to paint the scenery in words, 
act as verbal scene painters for us. How much should they 
prepare for a day’s lesson? As far as possible let them plan 
their own daily assignments. 

Then after the first day: Why ought they try to understand 
the meaning of every line, to use the notes and the glossary ? 
Will they try to help each other by volunteering to read a line 
with the proper inflection when necessary? Had we better put 
in some occasional gestures? How do they help? You will take 
the part of one of the women, if they like. Which one do they 
think you had better take; which is the best suited to your type ? 

If one considers a play or movie that appeals only because of 
its fun, what is the means the author has used to make it funny ? 
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Tangling the play up, of course. What had they best watch for, 
then, every day? How many sets of characters and threads of 
plot are there? Why did Shakespeare use three rather than two ? 
Which set can make the worst tangles? Shall we cut any of this 
play, as real actors do? They had better watch for and mark 
the lovely and the clever speeches as they go along and then when 
the play is finished, they can all assist in selecting the quotations 
for the class to learn. 

In some such simple fashion, the pupil goes through the various 
steps of the project, recognition of a purpose, planning and execut- 
ing it, and the passing of a mild form of judgment. It may seem 
to some that the project here illustrated verges on another type, 
the embodiment of an idea in external form. It would, were it not 
for the extreme informality of the procedure, and the calm recog- 
nition of the fact that we are doing this work only to amuse our- 
selves as a group. However much they may learn, one thing is 
certain: they appreciate the play. 

The study of the old ballads, by the way, makes a pleasant 
enjoyment project for Freshman pupils. Reconstruct for them 
the ancient village green of the Anglo-Saxons or their old banquet- 
halls on winter nights; add that these people were the children 
of our present civilization, and therefore really about their own 
intellectual age. Show them how the metrical feet in these ballads 
may be turned into half and quarter notes for singing. They will 
enjoy transposing the feet into musical bars, and the spirit with 
which they later read the words is most vigorous and spontaneous. 

I should like to speak briefly of a few problem projects of the 
group rather than the individual type, which run through a whole 
book and cover some period of time. While Jdylls of the King 
is perhaps best suited to an aesthetic appreciation and enjoyment 
project, or to minor problem projects, a very interesting study may 
sometimes be made of this question: Do the war-ideals of a knight 
of the age of chivalry differ appreciably from those of the present- 
day soldier? Most of our supplementary book lists have recently 
been increased by such additions as Hankey’s Student-at-Arms, 
Hay’s First Hundred Thousand, Private Peat, etc. While the boys 
are reading such books outside, they are often keenly interested in 
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seeing how little the soldier’s notion of duty and honor has changed 
in all the passing centuries. 

In this connection the reading aloud of some of the beautiful 
and idealistic war poetry of our own time fits in appropriately with 
the study of the “Passing of Arthur.” The pupils will probably 
themselves suggest “In Flanders Fields” to you, as well as Seeger’s 
“Rendezvous with Death,’”’ or Rupert Brooke’s ‘‘The Soldier,” 
for they express much the same philosophy as that of the dying 
Arthur. 

The Tale of Two Cities is excellent for individual problems 
involving the study of character, but the war angle may also be 
applied here in a class problem. For a class who happen to be 
taking current history at the same time, or who are using the 
Literary Digest in class for oral composition, a comparison of the 
French and the Russian revolutions will immediately suggest itself. 
If the class contains a large percentage of foreign-born pupils, 
the project is likely to be worked out in very detailed fashion. 

But the finest textbook in life itself that the average high school 
offers is Hamlet. There is no more valuable training in judgment 
of character and discrimination in choosing one’s associates to be 
had, for after three hundred years it remains quite as modern as 
1919. The contention of some teachers who declare that Hamlet 
is too difficult for Juniors in high school, and who proceed to sub- 
stitute therefor Milton’s Minor Poems, seems very absurd. Any 
pupil can find himself or a “‘ piece of himself’? somewhere in Hamlet, 
but only those in Milton’s own grave likeness can find themselves 
in Milton. Even they run a chance of getting lost in a tangle of 
beautiful phrases. 

I like to tell my pupils at the start that through this book 
they may get two or three years ahead of the game in learning to 
understand people, all in five or six weeks. We start with Horatio 
in the first few scenes. What sort of man do they think he is 
going to be? Have they ever met anyone like him? Can they 
make out the King’s heart from those long speeches of his? Have 
they any aged relatives or acquaintances like Polonius? How 
would they feel toward their mother if they were put in Hamlet’s 
place? Have they any school acquaintances like Rosenkrantz 
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and Guildenstern? And so on through the infinite possibilities 
of the study of Shakespeare’s characters. Quite early in the book 
we plan to locate as many of these characters in real life as we can, 
and to write a detailed character sketch of the most striking likeness, 
such as “My Grandad Polonius,” or “My Brother’s Fiancée 
Ophelia.”” With lovable boyish optimism, they all lay claim to a 
friend like Horatio. 

The project in literature at its best, I suppose, would be the 
strictly individual problem worked out in a class group. That of 
course implies small classes, and time enough for the teacher to 
recognize individual need. One ought to try hard not to be too 
severe with apparently irrelevant questioning; we should have a 
definite enough knowledge of our pupils as individuals, and a keen 
enough discrimination as to motive, to know an earnest question 
when we hear one. For these irrelevant questions may be genuine, 
simon-pure pupils’ projects and we may have knocking at our 
gates the very spirit of keen interest that we want to let in. I am 
far from suggesting one round of lively gaiety for the pupil; edu- 
cation is a part of life, and you and I know that we all undergo 
later many gray and leaden days of spiritual drill. But life is not 
the dull and arid waste that some schoolrooms seem to indicate. 
May the project, coming into its own, make these deserts to 
blossom like the rose. 


SPEAKING OF COLLEGE PAPERS 


FRANCES WENTWORTH CUTLER 
Waban, Massachusetts 


In the April, 1918, number of the English Journal Walter H. 
Parker describes the transformation of a dying student paper into 
the lively organ of a college course in journalism. Another way to 
run another kind of college paper is that evolved two years 
ago as part of the Freshman English course at Vassar College. 
Each was an experiment in motivation, in turning compositions 
into communication with a real purpose and a real audience. In 
the former case, a student publication, with its tradition and its 
good-will, was converted into a laboratory in journalism; in the 
latter, a paper without a precedent was created, not for special- 
ized training in newspaper technique, but for practice in criticism, 
in workmanship, in the processes of the art of writing. 

The function of this fortnightly paper as an organic part of 
the Freshman course determined its entire plan. The moderate 
tax which supported it made it a part of the required material for 
the course. The board of editors was made up of one representa- 
tive from each English section, holding office for six weeks; thus 
nearly fifty Freshmen, or one-sixth of the class, had this experi- 
ence during the year. Two associate faculty editors completed 
the board, one acting as business manager. For since every 
moment spent by editors or contributors in discussion, revision, 
proofreading, was counted as preparation in English, all work done 
by the students must needs be of real educational value. Here 
the paper differed from the usual student enterprise. The girls, 
although eager to share the executive work, readily saw that tele- 
phoning to the printer in pursuit of late proof was, as one of them 
put it, “not English’’—not a substitute for a theme. 

But if the paper had been the ready-made instrument of a 
required course it would have defeated its very purpose. Only 
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as genuine Freshman expression could it have been of any value 
as an English lesson. Its real problem, like that of any school 
or college paper, was to awaken and to keep alive the sense of 
participation, of ownership, that could alone insure genuine writ- 
ing or criticism. At the beginning of the year, each girl suggested 
a name for the paper and discussed the reasons for her choice and 
the qualifications for an editor. Thus the Sampler was christened 
and its policy formulated by its readers. Then each section set 
to work as a subcommittee of the board to elect its representative 
and to choose its contributions. This continuous process of theme- 
reading and discussion reacted, sometimes in unforeseen ways, not 
only on the work but on the spirit of the sections. Your severest 
critic is your classmate; her verdict carries an incentive that the 
blue pencil and the interview sometimes lack. ‘I can’t write my 
themes between breakfast and first hour now that I know that 
the class may read them,” said one candid writer. The proof of 
the value set upon this judgment was the fact that it was so often 
voluntarily sought; although the writers were always free to sub- 
mit unassigned, uncriticized work, they greatly preferred the 
indorsement, “‘Submitted by vote of the section.” In their com- 
ments on the Sampler, written at the end of the year to the incom- 
ing Freshmen, many agreed that it was through their work for 
the paper that they first came to know their classmates, to feel 
at home in the classroom. If the Sampler could not entirely 
banish the glibness of scorn or the far more deadly silence of 
indifference, it could do much to make the English class the frank, 
friendly, eager place in which alone there can be either teaching or 
learning. 

If the paper was to create a sense of active responsibility, it 
must begin in the board meetings. Here, in the long hours from 
the first discussion of material to the final hearing of the sections’ 
verdict on the result, the spirit behind the Sampler was tested. 
*“‘T thought it would be the most awful bore to read all those manu- 
scripts,” affirmed one who had exchanged the seat of the scornful 
‘ for the editor’s humbler chair, “but it’s the most interesting thing 
I ever did.”” The presence of the associate editors of course held 
possibilities of restraint and artificiality. But they met the stern 
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query, ‘‘My section wants to know what the faculty editors do,” 
by proving themselves co-workers, not censors. They demon- 
strated that they were there to share, to suggest, if need be to 
guide; but not to dominate, to impose an older point of view. 
They were sometimes outvoted, sometimes persuaded; far more 
often the decision was a real consensus, and the paper represented 
the best judgment and unstinted labor of the whole board. In 
its opportunity for informal contact and comradeship of interest, 
such labor was always its own reward. 

Because, like any educational experiment, the Sampler was 
essentially an experiment in human relations, its success can be 
estimated only in terms of those humane values with which the 
study of English is concerned. As its plan was a logical outcome 
of the methods of the Freshman course, so its use was to second 
and to supplement the work of the classroom. That use was, 
first, as a training in the real criticism that is appreciative, and 
not faultfinding; personal, yet disinterested. This process of 
redefinition involved the breakdown of those preconceptions that 
so often limit the critic’s power ‘“‘to see the object as in itself it 
really is’: the second-hand formulas that stifle thought; the fear 
of offending a roommate or of differing from a majority; the lurk- 
ing taboo upon which discussion founders. (A realistic descrip- 
tion of My Baby Brother evoked the rejoinder: ‘‘I shall not speak 
of this, for I do not consider it a fit subject for discussion.”’) 
Such negations demanded a positive substitute—the conception 
of good workmanship as the test of excellence. It was the chief 
task of the Sampler to demonstrate that individuality of treat- 
ment could transform a theme assignment into a work of art— 
sketch, poem, or essay; the hardest step in criticism had been 
taken when the first reaction, “I like the subject,’ had become 
the reasoned conclusion, ‘‘But it’s not well done.’”’ And when 
“well done’’ came to include punctuation and paragraphing, tech- 
nique ceased to be an affair of rules and became a vital problem 
of style. 

But training in criticism would be incomplete if it failed to 
touch the springs of criticism. The education of taste and imagi- 
nation is of course a process as indefinable as it is indirect. The 
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Sampler served to make some of us more keenly aware of 
the limitations that beset our national attitude toward art: on the 
one hand, our insensitiveness to false sentiment; on the other, 
our self-consciousness concerning real emotion. What the Sampler 
could do is best told by the testimony of its readers, that, while 
it grew in range, in interest, in expressiveness, it remained from 
first to last a Freshman paper. 

It is one of those readers, the real makers, who should have the 


last word: 


In college Freshman English there is held before us a thought which on 
reflection seems natural and right but which is new to most of us. Writing 
is not something done because we were told it must be, or even essentially 
because we enjoy doing it, but because it is by that means that we can give 
to others our impressions and thoughts and ideals .. . . 

This I think is the greatest benefit of the Sampler to a Freshman class 
of differently trained girls. The fact that your themes are inevitably judged 
for publication on the basis of their interest to your fellow-classmen forces 
a realization of the purpose of writing. Although the mechanics of English 
are still regarded as a necessary foundation, the emphasis is laid on the worth 
of the work as a vital expression of one’s self. 


THE READING OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


STEPHEN C. CLEMENT 
Danbury, Connecticut 


Is the literature teacher advocating Shakespeare in the class- 
room, and reading Snappy Stories in the privacy of her home? 
Does the classroom teacher of classical drama find her highest 
dramatic enjoyment in a night at the movies? Do we, in this 
most vital period of world-history, know enough and read enough 
of that history to enable us to teach it thoroughly and well in the 
classroom ? 

In order to investigate these problems a questionnaire has been 
submitted to normal-school students for two successive years. If 
the child is father to the man, then the normal-school student is 
mother to the prepared teacher. If anything, these students, 
after leaving normal school, will read less than they did as normal- 
school students. They will lack the inspiration of college-trained 
instructors who should be widely read. They may be far from a 
library. Hence, any results may be taken as fairly indicative of 
the reading that these students will do when they become teachers. 

The results of the questionnaire are given on page 412. 

Certain of the results of the questionnaire are rather startling. 
Approximately 80 per cent do not read the world news regularly 
or thoroughly, even in these troublous times. That this state- 
ment is true is borne out by further tests in current events. Only 
34 per cent read a magazine of current events. Over 75 per cent 
of the magazine-reading time is spent in perusing magazines which 
could not by any stretch of the imagination be labeled as educa- 
tional or in any way uplifting. Less than one-fourth of the stu- 
dents read a recognized literary magazine. Only four out of one 
hundred and twenty-nine subscribe to an educational magazine. 

These are prospective teachers. Their reading represents to a 
large extent the reading of the average normal-prepared teacher. 
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Surely a love of literature founded on the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
on the Saturday Evening Post, on Snappy Stories, on the Cosmo- 
politan does not promise well for the future students of Dickens or 
Shakespeare. Literature cannot be taught well unless the teacher 
is imbued with that which she is to teach. 

Perhaps more important, the questionnaire shows an almost 
universal lack of knowledge of the events of the present. If the 
school is to Americanize its children, the teacher must know what 


TABLE I 
SENIORS 1918 SENIORS 1919 JUNIORS 1919 
Torats 
Div. A | Div. B | Div. A | Div. B | Div. A | Div. B 
No. answering questionnaire.....| 31 30 | II 19 21 129 
Newspapers: 
Average minutes per week... .| 115.6) 117 |130 141.8 |121 72 
No. reading New York papers.|...... 26 | 10 8 9 10 63+ 
No. reading local papers......)...... 30 «| 13 9 15 18 84+ 
No. not reading world news 
regularly or thoroughly... .. 25 so | ¥ 13 16 |103 
Magazines: 
Average no. read per month...| 4.0 5 3-35) 3-63} 2.8| 2.8] 3.63 
Average hours per month..... 8.4) 8.4] 10.1 | 11.7 | 8.00) 5.00) 8.6 
Most popular magazines: 
Ladies’ Home Journal....... 24 21 9 2 8 10 74 
Literary Digest............. 18 10 I 4 * 6 44 
12 7 7 I 2 4 33 
Saturday Evening Post...... 7 7 6 3 I 4 28 
4 I 4 7 5 2 23 
Atlantic Monthly........... 3 6 3 5 I I 19 
No. subscribing to educational 
Books: 
Average number read in 4 
8.6 | 13.2 | 14.00} 9.00) 11.2 


her country is doing and thinking. She can gain this knowledge 
only from the reading of current magazines and newspapers. If 
80 per cent of the teachers of today do not know of their own 
country, what hope is there for the America of the morrow ? 
Where is the fault ?, The questionnaire shows that the normal 
school is improving the amount and the quality of the reading of 
its students. The Senior classes are approximately 20 per cent 
superior to the Juniors in every way. It is not too much to say 
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that the normal school is recognizing the imperfections in the 
reading of its students, and is, to some extent, removing those 
imperfections. 

We must remember that the reading habits of any boy or girl 
are practically fixed by the time he or she leaves high school. 
The high school demands certain readings in school, but it does 
not concern itself with the work done outside of school. It is high 
time that the high school realize that its duty is to train its pupils 
in the reading of current literature, including magazines and news- 
papers, that it is to inculcate wise and careful selection of what to 
read, that it is to create a reading interest that meets the demands 
of the times. There is no other solution. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


IN REGARD TO ENGLISH CLUBS 


Miss Crumpton’s article on “ Better-English Clubs” in the March 
Journal interested me because for some years I have found the club 
method valuable, especially in teaching oral English. I am not sure, 
however, that I approve of carrying the plan to the extreme of national 
organization. It seems to me that such a step would tend to reduce to 
stereotyped form that which to be really useful must be constantly 
variable. The Junior Red Cross, which Miss Crumpton uses as an 
example to prove the soundness of the club idea for boys and girls, is 
an extra-classroom activity; an English club is, or should be, an organic 
part of the English course, and hence dependent in organization, and 
even aim, upon the machinery, organization, teaching force, and par- 
ticular problem of the individual school. A national constitution, to 
serve the avowed purpose of developing initiative, sense of responsi- 
bility, and interest, must be very elastic—a mere skeleton—capable 
of adaption to highly supervised and specialized city schools, small town 
schools, and rural high schools. I should also be sorry to give over the 
drafting of a constitution to a remote committee, for my classes get a 
great deal of profit from making their own. 

However, it is easy to recognize the advantages of a national organi- 
zation. We like to belong to it. Uniformity and permanence as well 
as size are strong incentives. The badge of a great order attracts most 
of us. I am wondering which engages the interest of boys and girls 
more: a Scout or Camp Fire organization, or a club with name, motto, 
colors, and rules devised in their own secret council. Which has greater 
educational possibilities? The first, probably. Each method has its 
uses: take your choice or, if you can, harmonize them. 

For a number of years I have been in the habit of forming clubs in 
my Sophomore and Junior English classes. We begin by studying how 
to start a society. Then the teacher calls for the election of a temporary 
chairman and secretary. From this point the ideal is for the teacher to 
retire to the rear and let the class proceed. However, correctness and 
the needful information must not be sacrificed to mere freedom; many 
suggestions are necessary. The first meeting usually adjourns when a 
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committee on constitution is appointed to report the next day. This 
year we tried having the whole class write a preamble and parts of the 
body as a lesson assignment, and act as a committee of the whole in 
revising and selecting the best statements. I found this rather worth 
while in teaching clearness, completeness, and definiteness of expression. 
When fully amended the constitution was adopted. A third day is 
usually required for election of officers. The president then appoints 
a program committee, instructed to arrange and announce the first pro- 
gram at once, so that the real work of the society may begin. 

Meetings are held once a week in the regular class period. Programs 
consist of speeches, dialogues, debates, original exercises, and playlets. 
Debating proves especially satisfactory. When there are two clubs 
joint debates arouse a large degree of interest. One feature I have 
always found good is a mock banquet for Juniors, preparatory to the 
Junior-Senior banquet, an institution in many schools. Permission to 
use the domestic-science dining-room is usually to be obtained, and the 
students take a great deal of interest in decorating the table. They 
willingly contribute a small amount for a few refreshments to give the 
effect of a real banquet. 

This year I experimented with a new plan with which I hoped to 
secure greater motivation. The club was not organized as an English 
club but as a school-loyalty club. School spirit being at a low ebb, such 
an effort seemed a propos. The preamble was drafted with this in view, 
the cultivation of better speech being anticipated as a by-product. The 
meetings were to be devoted to the discussion of school problems. 
The first was a survey of urgent school needs, the committee arranging 
topics from lists turned in by all the members. A new gymnasium was 
the theme of one meeting, members speaking on present conditions, 
benefits to be derived from a gymnasium, and means by which students 
could help to secure it. One meeting was devoted to the lack of student 
responsibility in regard to neatness. Such a discussion was certainly 
in point. Two victrola talks helped to liven a meeting on the place 
of music in the school curriculum and activities. One week a model 
assembly was demonstrated. (It was not exactly model—perhaps 
“practice” is the truer word to describe it.) 

In order to make the motivation real, the club had a service com- 
mittee delegated to put into practice suggestions made in the programs. 
This committee assisted the Y.W.C.A. committee in repairing the stage 
curtains, cleaning busts and piano keys, and generally putting the front 
of the assembly room in order. (Oh! Yes! All this is the janitor’s 
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business, but janitors in small Kansas high schools are sadly overworked 
creatures!) Plans were made to devise posters enjoining the use of 
waste baskets instead of floors for waste paper; for aiding in the furnish- 
ing a restroom; for paying a student debt; and for securing more 
unity in school cheering. Delay in organization caused by the influenza 
epidemic and the rush of other delayed activities toward the end of the 
year partly account for the failure of these plans to mature. 

Indeed, I am going to admit that this club, even more than previous 
ones, did not accomplish satisfactory results. Yet I believe in them 
just the same. I say this for the encouragement of countless other 
teachers in small schools who, like me, may have been depressed at the 
miraculous perfection with which most schemes explained in school 
journals work out. I see at least two reasons why my clubs have not 
done what I intended they should do. One is myself. I did not work 
hard enough at the job because I am not a super-alert, aggressive person, 
or I should not be teaching in a small Kansas town, and because I have 
too many jobs. A great many of us do: the investigations show it. 
This year it was a mixture of administration and instruction that spoiled 
life. It may be too many classes, too many students, or too many 
branches. The second reason for failure is the pupils. If a socialized 
recitation works perfectly then the pupils do not need it. Our program 
committee did not take the proper responsibility in arranging programs 
promptly and carefully; the programs were lacking in variety and 
originality; the members did not put enough time and effort on their 
performances; there was too much impromptu, spur-of-the-moment 
work; reforms suggested were not carried out: all of which convinces 
me that the students need more and more of a chance and an obligation 
to practice initiative, responsibility, and team work. 

As for betterment in English, I believe the experiment was worth 
while. The talks were more spontaneous because the material was 
real student material. The motive for speaking was more immediate 
because there was a real and interested audience to appeal to or convince. 
Correction of errors of speech, outline, and material came as a matter of 
course as readily as in an avowed English club. 

At best a society managed by boys and girls must necessarily seem 
crude to a mature person. We cannot make adults out of adolescents. 
If we are going to use the socialized recitation we must expect more or 
less bungling results at first and for a long time. The teacher who 
would help the student to think and act must find a middle course 
between letting go of the reins or holding them very tightly. And we 
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need not dictate in unessential matters. My students christened their 
club “Over the Top”—rather a thread-worn phrase of late. But 
there are worse sins than the platitude. I am proud enough of a spoon 
that I now possess with these same words engraved upon it. 


Miriam SMYTH 
KINSLEY, KAN. 


THE EXAMINER’S CATECHISM 
E. STANDARDS AND OBJECTIVES 


Can examinations be prepared intelligently without a previous 
determination of definite objectives in terms of skill, knowledge, appre- 
ciation, conduct, power, and social and mental poise ? 


Composition 


What specific objectives should be used as the basis of power tests in 
composition ? 

What is a typical power test in composition ? 

What are several subtypes of the power test in composition ? 

What other types of test are desirable in examinations upon com- 
position ? 

To what extent should examinations in composition be concerned 
with matters of theory and technique ? 

What specific values should be expected from examinations as tests 
of power in composition ? 

To what extent should examinations in composition be memory 
tests with reference to theoretical or grammatical principles ? 

What specific values attach to examinations in composition that 
could not be obtained more economically otherwise ? 

What specific values are there in examinations as exercises in writing ? 

Is an essay written in class a sufficient test in composition? Is ita 
fair test? What principle should apply in selecting the topic to be 
treated in such a test ? 

Should specific composition tests be devised to measure the power to 
think ? 

What standards should govern the reader in grading examination 
papers with reference to form essentials in composition ? 

What standards should govern the reader in grading examination 
papers with reference to essentials of effectiveness in composition ? 
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Grammar 


To what extent should examinations in grammar call for application 
of grammatical knowledge ? 

In preparing examinations, what distinctions should be made in 
grammar tests with reference to the ability to think reflectively about 
constructions and forms, and the ability to use correct forms with 
automatic accuracy ? 

Should the speed element enter into the test of ability to use gram- 
matical forms ? 

Spelling 

Should there be a forbidden list of misspelled words for each exami- 
nation ? 

What standards shall govern in determining the degree of offensive- 
ness in particular cases of misspelling ? 

Would it be practicable to make lists indicating the degree of offen- 
siveness in words misspelled in typical contexts arranged with reference 
to social relations or values ? 

Literature 


With what degree of definiteness can examinable objectives be defined 
in literary appreciation ? 

What abilities should examinations in literature test and under what 
conditions ? 

In what ways may examinations serve to test the student’s under- 
standing and appreciation of what he has read? Give examples of 
questions that would test in this respect. 

What specific values should be expected from examinations as tests 
of appreciation in literature ? 

What are the elements of a typical test of appreciation in literature ? 

’ What are some of the most important subtypes of tests of appre- 
ciation in literature ? 

What specific values should be expected from examinations as tests 
of information in literature ? 

What importance should be attached to information tests in liter- 
ature ? 

What is a typical test of information in literature? What are 
several subtypes of tests of information in literature ? 

To what extent should examinations in literature be prepared to call 
out the student’s resources of comparison and co-ordination ? 

What use should be made of silent-reading tests in examinations on 
English ? 
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F. READING AND RATING 


What discounts should be made in grading in recognition of the fact 
that examinations are crude instruments as educational tests ? 
What should be done to standardize the symbols employed by 
\ teachers in rating examination papers ? 
To what extent should the student’s understanding of these symbols 


be made identical with the teacher’s ? 
C. C. CERTAIN 
Cass TECHNICAL HicH SCHOOL 
Detroit, MIcH. 


MOONLIGHT 


The sun has set. The rosy afterglow 

That lingered in yon somber western sky 
Has slowly disappeared; and in its place 
The star that ushers in the evening hour 

Is visible. A few white, fleecy clouds 
Float in the purple zenith, and o’er all 

The moon sheds out her shining silver rays, 
Making the earth a fairy land of dreams. 


The lake reflects the glory of the sky 

As reverent souls mirror the light of heaven; 

And on its farthest shore the golden sands 

Merge into woodlands, dark and calm and still, 

As though tall giants, guarding castle gates 
Wherein lie treasures—vast and rich and rare; 

The treasures of the woods are numberless— 
Rich-plumaged, singing birds, and butterflies, 

Sweet wild flowers and the restless, babbling brooks. 


Calm is the lake, and silence broods o’er all; 
Not e’en the faintest sound of rustling leaves 
Disturbs the silence of those mighty trees. 
Even the merry brook softens his voice 
As one who whispers tender secrets 
To a leaning, listening ear. 
The soul drinks deep 
The mystic loveliness, and Memory, 
In the aftertimes of struggle and turmoil, 
Soothes the tired spirit with sweet, cooling draughts. 


FLORENCE A. MESSICK 
NANTICOKE, Mp. 


EDITORIAL 


While the political parties are setting forth, with more or less 
sincerity, according to their lights, the principles by which they 
propose to guide the ship of state for the next quad- 
Phetforme rennium, it is appropriate to give a thought to the 
English program. The first decennial milepost in 
the history of the National Council and the Journal will soon be 
reached and passed. The first period has witnessed substantial 
progress along the lines marked out at the beginning. What shall 
mark the second ? 

As has several times been pointed out, the Council came into 
being to serve the need for an effective means of shifting the center 
of gravity in the English world. The single issue of meeting more 
or less formal demands made by the colleges occupied altogether 
too much attention and that of developing an effective and con- 
tinuous course of instruction in the mother-tongue for all the 
children of all the people from the first grade up quite too little. 
That shift has taken place. The public high school is now measur- 
ably free to make its own adjustments, with increasingly intel- 
ligent co-operation on the part of higher institutions. 

Progress in certain other respects has been less rapid. Over- 
loading continues. Equipment, speaking generally, is meager. 
Few teachers have professional training and the average tenure 
is short. Salaries are too low to attract and hold as many persons 
capable of effective leadership as are needed. The course of 
study is in process of transition from the old literary-composition 
course, with emphasis on rhetorical theory and technique, to a dual 
course, which provides for simple, practical training in speaking, 
writing, and reading English in the daily work of life, on the one 
hand, and on the other for such contacts with literary prose and 
verse as may result in desirable familiarity with a wide range of good 
books, old and new, a liking for them, and above all the skill and 
the disposition to use them in hours of leisure. Speaking, acting, 
dramatic reading, the arranging of programs, and the like largely 
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replace question and answer on a body of notes. Such practices, 
however, are yet far from general. 

This is to say that there is room enough for a constructive 
program in the field of English teaching. First of all, conditions 
as to personnel, training, size and number of classes, and equipment 
should be vastly improved. The reform of the course, including 
differentiation of aims, determination of essentials, and effective 
organization, should be pushed forward. The movement for 
better speech and for dramatics should be steadily guided. The 
library should be persistently fostered. 

Certain other problems, as yet hardly considered, also press 
for solution. In the first place American education has lacked 
a fundamental unifying principle of method. Our actual class- 
room practices are largely traditional, descended from the later 
renaissance. There is great promise of something at once demo- 
cratic and psychological in the new educational concept called 
the project method. Its possibilities should be sanely exploited. 
In the second place there is need of more supervision. Neither 
the schools nor the colleges are as effective as they could be if the 
best practices were more generally disseminated. What is now 
left to chance in that respect should be definitely planned for and 
prepared for. Finally, English teachers should add to their interests 
an interest in the scientific study of educational problems. That 
study is only in its crude beginnings, it is true, but it gives promise 
of having great significance and needs the help of those who know 
the details of their subject and the difficulties of actual classroom 
work in it. At the least the results of scientific studies of edu- 
cation should be carefully evaluated and the conclusions tried out. 

Doubtless the national organization as well as the scores of 
societies affiliated with it will overlook no feature of the situation 
as it exists but will plan definitely for constructive study of all the 
problems which now lie before us. To further such constructive 
study will be the chief object of the English Journal. While con- 
tinuing to welcome contributions from all pens, it will definitely 
seek out those who can most effectively contribute to existing 
knowledge in the field of English teaching. In thus seeking 
to promote the scientific study of education its editors invite 
co-operation and support. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The National Council of Teachers of English will celebrate its 
tenth birthday at the Annual Meeting in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
November 25-27. One of the features will be a gathering of charter 
members. It is especially important that each affiliated association 
send accredited representatives to the meeting of the Board of Directors 
Thanksgiving afternoon. The management of the Council is now 
really in the hands of these directors elected by the affiliated associations. 
This year there is an unusual amount of important business to come 
before them. At the last annual meeting the Board of Directors passed 
a resolution asking all committees to finish their work and if possible 
present final reports this year. Besides the usual general session and two 
conferences there will be two section meetings each for college men and 
school people. The rich program and the splendid fellowship will well 
repay the effort and expense of attendance. 

Notice is hereby given that at the annual business meeting on Friday, 
November 26, the following amendment to the constitution will be 
offered: “‘To amend Article V, paragraph 3, by substituting $3 for $2.”’ 
This is to raise the annual dues of the Council, an action necessary because 
of the greatly increased cost of supplies and service. 


SPEECH WEEK 


National Speech Week will again be celebrated, November 1-8. 
The initiative for this revival comes not so much from the National 
Council or its speech committee as from those who, having found it 
profitable, wish to repeat, and those who, having neglected the earlier 
opportunity, want a second chance. Among new materials available 
is ‘The Conspiracy,” in this issue of the Journal, and reprinted at 10 
cents a copy. Those who would have a successful week should begin 
at once—at least upon their fellow-teachers. 

The Speech Committee of the National Council is fortunate in its 
new chairman, Mr. T. W. Gosling, of the state department of education, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Miss Claudia Crumpton, of Detroit, remains the 
secretary of the committee. 
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COMMITTEE ON PLAYS 
The National Council Committee on Plays is being completely 
reorganized. Mr. Clarence Stratton, of Central High School, St. Louis, 
has been made chairman and is gathering a small group of able, enthusi- 
astic workers. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 


PUGET SOUND ENGLISH MASTERS 


The Puget Sound English Masters’ Club met Saturday afternoon, 
May 29, at the University of Washington. Attention was centered 
upon problems connected with the revision of the state high-school 
course in English. Ladies were invited to attend and to participate in 
the discussions. The program was as follows: (1) ‘‘What Literature 
Shall the Boys and Girls of Washington Study?”’ R. M. Garrett, 
University of Washington; (2) Discussion of principles, aims, plans, etc., 
for teaching of English as set forth in the Report of the Committee of 
Thirty, T. M. Drotning, Franklin High School, and Geo. B. Cole, 
Lincoln High School; (3) Discussion of principles laid down by the 
Inland Empire Council of Teachers of English for the study of high- 
school literature. 


THE DETROIT HIVE 


With its membership of 269 last winter the Detroit English Club 
was probably the largest purely local organization of this character. 
They held ten meetings and heard several notable addresses. This 
year the leaders are planning even greater things. They think that 
a membership of 500 is within the possibilities. They are to have 
fortnightly meetings, one each month devoted to amateur dramatics 
(plays, not talk about them) and the other to lectures by prominent 
speakers. To celebrate the Pilgrim Tercentenary at Thanksgiving 
they hope to have a community pageant. Besides dramatics their 
main interest will be speech improvement. Speech week and dis- 
cussion contests for high-school and intermediate pupils will arouse 
interest among the children. 

The club is elaborately organized with committees and the following 
officers: president, C. C. Certain, Cass Technical High School; vice- 
president, Miss Clara Beverly, supervisor of English in the grades; 
secretary, Miss Alice Marsh, Nordstrum High School; treasurer, 
Miss Mary Brugger, Breitmeyer School; chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Miss Claudia Crumpton, Northwestern High School. 
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THE ENGLISH CONFERENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A series of papers of great interest and value were presented at the 
spring conference of secondary schools with the University of Chicago. 
Howard C. Hill, of the University of Chicago High School, explained 
in detail how he conducts a course in which English and social science 
are combined. Miss Genevieve Dennison outlined an elaborate thrift 
campaign, which she felt assured had borne fruit both in English and 
in a sense of values. Progress in an experiment with a control test in 
silent reading was reported by Miss Myrtle Starbird, of the Harrison 
Technical High School, Chicago. The purpose was to determine the 
extent to which formal training in silent reading develops comprehension 
and speed. The class use of a school newspaper was the topic treated 
by Miss Margaret M. Sleezer of the Nicholas Senn High School, also 
in Chicago. A similar theme, experiments in the use of magazines, 
was handled by Miss Mabel Parker, of the Hyde Park High School. 
The series was completed by Miss Elizabeth Grahame, who spoke of 
the Springfield plan of supplementary work. This involves much 
voluntary activity on the part of the pupils but results in enrichment 
of the course and greater satisfaction to both teachers and pupils. 
Professor Franklin K. Snyder followed with an address on “Literature in 
the High School.” 


BOSTON RESOLUTIONS 


The Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
in Boston last November had a section devoted to extension teaching. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Percy W. Long of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education that group continued to hold conferences during 
the winter. At their last meeting they adopted the following statement 
of principles: 

1. Resolved, That the Conference indorses the separation of “practical” 
and “literary” English in unit periods of instruction, variable in length accord- 
ing to the nature of each unit, but rarely of less than one month and rarely of 
more than two months. These periods should each embrace training in 
reading and writing, but should vary in purpose and emphasis, one aiming 
at self-expression and the other at appreciation. The same teacher should 
have charge of both types of instruction. 

2. Resolved, That the comprehensive examination represents the more 
desirable standard of preparation, but one which, owing to changing types of 
students, it is increasingly difficult to meet. 
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3. Resolved, That no school comes to highest efficiency without co-operation 
of departments; that such co-operation is best obtained by a general scheme 
(of the kind in use in the Brockton High School) prepared by the individual 
departments under supervision of the principal; and that co-operation of the 
English and modern language departments in standardizing translation is 
especially advocated. 

4. Resolved, That in the list of study books set by the College Entrance 
Board there should be introduced in the group of orations some representative 
of public speech more recent than any now listed. 

5. Resolved, That college entrance requirements in English should estimate 
considerations of thought, structure, and diction as in no way secondary to 
the elements of spelling, punctuation, grammar, and idiom. 


THE PERIODICALS 
A TEACHER’S SELF-RATING SCALE 


Professor H. O. Rugg, of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
has adapted certain of the United States Army tests for the use of 
teachers in self-rating. In the account of it which he gives in the 
Elementary School Journal for May, 1920, he points out that the scale 
is used for making teachers critical of their work and also for providing 
more definite means of judging teachers’ efficiency. The present effi- 
ciency ratings are known to be unreliable. In order to obtain a basis 
for sound judgment the process of judging must be standardized. This 
the author has attempted to do by providing a rating scale. Part I 
is made up of five outlines, on skill in teaching, team work, personal 
and social qualities, and the like. Part II provides for rating by direct 
comparison. Teachers of different degrees of merit are selected as 
norms and the individual to be rated is compared with these. Pro- 
fessor Rugg claims for the scale a very considerable degree of reliability. 
In his experience in working with the army rating scale he found that a 
probable error of not more than ten or fifteen points in a hundred was 
to be expected. If three independent ratings are made the amount of 
error can be very materially reduced. 


MOTION PICTURES AND THE TEACHING OF THE DRAMA 


The new magazine called Visual Education seems likely to prove of 
wide general interest. Teachers of English might well read the article 
on “Motion Pictures and the Teaching of the Drama” in the May 
number, by Professor Donald C. Stewart, Princeton University. The 
writer contends that our educational institutions are reactionary as far 
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as true dramatic art is concerned. The teaching of drama as an art” 
was never or rarely attempted until the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Courses in plays were at best merely courses in literature or 
literary history. There are now, however, numerous courses in play- 
writing or in the art of production, and in these motion pictures can be 
used to good advantage. No doubt we shall soon have a body of 
excellent films for the purpose. 


DRILL AND THE PROJECT METHOD 


The most popular idea in education at this time is undoubtedly 
that which goes by the name of the project method. One of the most 
significant articles is that by Mr. S. A. Courtis on “How to Provide 
for the Development of Fundamental Skills by Means of the Project 
Method.’’ Taking the point of view of a school superintendent, the 
writer points out that the question of attaining the results called for by 
the courses of study is one which the administrative officer cannot 
ignore; hence, when he hears of the project method, although it appeals 
to his common sense, he is obliged to raise the question as to whether 
it will get results. Mr. Courtis thinks there is no doubt that it will. 
The principle which he invokes is that “if knowledge or skill is of such 
a character that undesirable results follow directly from failure, purpose- 
ful activity may be depended upon to build up slowly by trial-and-error 
methods correct habits and adequate degrees of skill; but if the opera- 
tion of the habit or skill is obscure, so that cause and effect may not be 
easily and effectively traced, mere activity except by chance will not 
produce the desired results.’’ Measurement has made possible com- 
plete individual adjustment in group drills. If, now, whole-heartedness 
of effort can be added to repetition, the skills sought for in school work 
can certainly be obtained. The writer looks forward to the time when 
fundamental skills will be attained in school through the operation of 
self-selected projects arranged in series. 


THE SITUATION AND THE REMEDY 


The current enthusiasm for the schools as the bulwark of orderly 
democracy leads E. A. Cross to tell in the Yale Review for July “The 
Truth about Teachers.’’ Federal and state reports show that two- 
sevenths of the teachers are new every year, that the average experience 
of those in service is iess than three years, that the average age is but 
twenty-four, and the average salary but six hundred dollars. (The 
salaries for 1920-21 are somewhat better, no doubt.) This means 
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that the large majority of teachers are even younger, less experienced, 
and more poorly paid than the average. Most of them have had only a 
high-school course and very many have had less. One school in sixteen 
is vacant for lack of a teacher and of the others one in ten has a teacher 
who cannot pass the test for even the lowest grade of certificate. The 
situation is growing constantly worse. On the other hand, to assure 
the effectiveness of our schools we need an adequate force of teachers 
trained in practical sociology and applied psychology, possessed also 
of a thorough knowledge of the branches they teach, and permanently 
enlisted in the profession. Successful women teachers should be 
encouraged to continue their work after marriage. Finally he offers 
this program: (1) salaries commensurate with the remuneration of other 
professions, (2) disqualification of the untrained and the unsuccessful, 
and (3) a national plan for teacher-training and certification similar to 
that of France. 


INNOVATIONS IN SUBJECT-MATTER 


The New England Association’s English Leaflet for June contains 
an article by Laura V. Edwards, of Cleveland, Ohio, on “Oral Com- 
position, a Course in Ethics for High-School Seniors.’”’ Miss Edwards 
insists that pupils like these ethical discussions and recommend that 
the time allowance of three weeks be materially increased. She gives a 
three-page outline of the topics used and a half-page bibliography of 
books which have proved helpful in the work. 

The editor of the Leaflet, Samuel Thurber, follows with the Newton 
Technical High School plan to prevent teachers from growing stale. 
Every teacher must try her hand sooner or later with pupils of all 
years. He thinks that occasional assignments in history, Latin, or 
French may be helpful. Moreover, it is an unwritten law in his school 
that every instructor shall during each school year teach at least one 
book she has never taught before. School-entertainment funds make 
possible the purchase of many sets for this purpose. America at Work, 
by Joseph Husband; Short Stories of the New America, selected by Mary 
Laselle; and Heroes of Every Day Life, selected by Fannie E. Coe, are 
especially recommended. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Record of the University of North Carolina for February, 1920, 
is devoted to an account of the work of the graduate school. Address, 
the University at Chapel Hill, North Carolina.—Bulletin No. 11, Series 
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of 1920, Bureau of Education, presents statistics of the state school 
systems for 1917-18, compiled by H. R. Bonner.—The Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Ethical Culture School, New York City, issues an 
’ attractive illustrated account of its activities. Price, twenty-five cents 
a copy.—The Bureau of Education issues as Health Department Series 
No. 6 an illustrated pamphlet called Further Steps in Teaching 
Health—tThe physical conditions of the elementary public schools of 
Baltimore are described in an elaborate report published by the Allied 
Associations of Public School Teachers of that city.—The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company issues a revised edition 
of Whipple’s “Business Letter Writing.”—The Wisconsin Memorial 
Day Annual for 1920, compiled by Mr. O. S. Rice, supervisor of 
school libraries, and issued by C. P. Cary, state superintendent, con- 
tains much fresh material and will prove of real value-—The Council 
of the Allied Association of Public School Teachers of Baltimore 
issues as Bulletin No. 8 a study of maxima in public-school work, 
under the editorial direction of Mr. W. R. Maltbie—The United 
Mine Workers of America have published the case of the bituminous 
coal-mine workers as presented to the President’s Coal Commission.— 
A good example of efforts for local advancement is embodied in a pam- 
phlet entitled A Greater Wabash Valley Empire, prepared by the Greater 
Terre Haute Club, Terre Haute, Indiana.—Bulletin No. 65 of the 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School contains a paper on “ New Poetry 
in the Composition Class,’’ by Earle R. K. Daniels, of that school.— 
Recent bulletins of the Bureau of Education are as follows: TheAccredited 
Secondary Schools of the North Central Association, Teaching English 
to the Foreign Born, The Problem of Mathematics in Secondary Education, 
Class Extension Work in the Universities and Colleges of the United 
States, Motion Pictures and Motion-Picture Equipment, Educational 
Institutions Equipped with Motion-Picture Projection Machines, Private 
High Schools and Academies, 1917-19, The Child and the Kindergarten, 
List of References on Consolidation of Schools, List of References on Edu- 
cation for Citizenship, Educational Directory, 1919-20, Part VII, Mis- 
cellaneous Educational Organizations. 


BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Language for Men of Affairs: I. Talking Business. By JOHN MANTLE CLAPP. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1920. Pp. 526. 

Very competent advice on how to appeal to others whom you would influence 
in the way of business. 

Language for Men of Affairs: II. Business Writing. Edited by James MELVIN 
Lee. New York: The Ronald Press, 1920. Pp. 611. 

Companion to the work on speaking by Professor Clapp. 

Blessing Esau: Experiments in High-School English-Teaching. By JULIA 
DAVENPORT RANDALL. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. Pp. 121. 
$1.25. 

The Learned Lady in England—1650-1760. By Myra REYNOLDs. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 489. $2.25. Vassar Semi-Centennial 
Series. 

A competent, scholarly treatment of a subject which has been rarely handled. 

The Gloss of Youth, By Horace Howarp Furness, Jr. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 43. $1.00. 

“An imaginary episode in the lives of William Shakespeare and John Fletcher.” 

A dialogue. 

Writing through Reading. By Ropert M. Gay. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1920. Pp. ro9. 

An outline of method with material for exercises. 

Syllabus of Complete Course in Oral English and Public Speaking. Arranged 
by GRENVILLE KLEIsER. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 

Children’s Catalog Supplement. 1919. Compiled by Corrinne BACON. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1919. Pp. 108. 

Early Persian Poetry. By A. V. Wrtt1aAMs Jackson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1920. Pp. 125. $2.25. 

A history from the beginning down to the time of Firdausi. 

The Use of the Story in Religious Education. By MARGARET W. EGGLESTON. 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1920. Pp. 181. 

For teachers and others who work with boys and girls. 

Outstanding Days. By CHEESMAN A. Herrick. Philadelphia: The Union 
Press. Pp. 282. $1.25 net; by mail $1.35. 

Excellent selections of literature appropriate to the great anniversaries. 
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The Story of the Other Wise Man and the Mansion. By HENRY VAN Dyke. 
Introduction and helpful questions by FRepERIcCK Hovux Law. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1920. Pp. 76. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. By RoBert Lovuts STEVENSON. 
Edited by RicHARD Burton. Chicago: Gregg Publishing Co., 1920. 
Pp. 113. $0.60. 

Uncle Zeb and His Friends. By EDWARD W. FRENtTz. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1920. Pp. 224. 

Country stories for children. 

Americans by Adoption. By Jos—EPpH HusBAND. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1920. Pp. 153. 

Brief biographies of great citizens born in foreign lands. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible for Schools—New Testament. Edited by R. G. 
Movutton. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 437. $2.25. 


Marjorie Daw, Goliath, and Other Stories. By Tuomas BAtLteEy ALDRICH. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 87. $0.24. 

Vocational-Cultural Reader. By BENJAMIN F. Moore and HELENE EpWArbDs. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. Pp. 427. 
An attempt to serve both practical and literary needs in the same volume. 

A Critic in Pall Mall. By Oscar WitpE. New York: G. P. Putnam’s, 1920. 
$1. 50. 
An attractive edition of Wilde’s reviews and miscellanies. 

The Junior High School. By Leonarp V. Koos. With an Introduction by 
HENRY SuzzaLLo. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 179. 


A National System of Education. By WALTER Scott ATHEARN. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1920. Pp. 132. 
A general scheme showing the possibility of a system of religious education as 
comprehensive as the present secular system. 
Schools in Siberia: One Way to Study in Russia. By WiL1tAM F. RUSSELL. 
Photographs by the author. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1919. 
Pp. 135. 
Facts gained by a special investigator for the Committee on Public Information. 
The Mechanism of the Sentence. By Rev. A. Darsy. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1919. Pp. 209. 6s. 6d. net. 
A brief treatise intended to set forth the main facts of English sentence structure. 
Education in Accident Prevention. By E. GEorGE PAyNrE. Chicago: Lyons 
and Carnahan, 1919. Pp. 176. 
How accident prevention may be taught through the present school courses 
The Community Center. By L. J. HANIFAN. Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1920. Pp. 214. 
For the rural teacher who acts as community leader. 


